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Splendid Premiums Given Away 


Your own subscription, new, renewal or extension, may be included in any of these clubs, 
and subscriptions you may want to give your friends may also be included. 











Ezy-Hem Skirt Gauge 


The Ezy-Hem Skirt Gauge is made of nickel-plated steel, simple to put to- 
gether and operate, and each gauge is packed in attractive, individual box, 
with full instructions for use. 


Positively one of the greatest time and labor saving devices ever invented 
for the woman who makes her own clothes, or for the dressmaker. We know 
this to be a fact because the Gauge has been tried out thoroughly in the homes 
of several of the men and women employed in our offices. 





Did you ever know a woman who did not bave a hard time hanging her 
skirt and getting the length even all the way around? I'll wager that you 
yourself have had this very difficulty dozens of times. You can avoid the 


“The above illustration embarrassment of awkward looking, poorly hanging skirts by using this 
shows how to turn the Gauge. % 


hem with the Ezy-Hem 


Gauge. 








The Ezy-Hem Gauge is sure to delight you, because 

1. It quickly, easily and accurately turns the bottom skirt hem evenly. 

2. It saves time, trouble and expense, and prevents spoiled or unevenly 
hemmed skirts, which are always unsightly and a source of discomfort to 
the wearer. 

3. Itis instantly adjustable to any desired height, and so simple to operate 
that even a woman inexperienced in dressmaking can use it successfully. 

4. It positively assures a properly hanging skirt, and gives that dressy 
effect so essential to a woman's correct and stylish appearance. 

5. Your hardest and most important problem in skirt making is thus 
solved easily and accurately, without the assistance of a professional dress- 

er. 

I have bought several hundred of these wonderful conveniences, and am 
going to give you the benefit of my bargain by making you the follow- 
ing liberal offer: 





This illustration shows Ezy-Hem Skirt Gauge given for two one-year new, renewal or exten- 


how to use t 
a chalk marker. 


as sion subscriptions at 25 cents each, or for one one-year subscription and 15 
cents additional. 








Handy Tool Set 
Sea 


The Santiflytrap 
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Every day we are becoming better 
acquainted with the great amount of 
sickness and ill-health caused by filth 
and disease-carrying flies. “Swat the 
fly”’ is the ery beginning to be heard al! 
over the country. 

The very latest and one of the best 
means of destroying large numbers of 
flies is by the use of the Santiflytray. 
This trap is all in one piece and can be 
screwed on to any size—pint, quart or 
two-quart, fruit-jar. 


Sugar or syrup placed underneath attracts flies by the swarm. After they 
have tasted the sweets they fly or crawl up through the hole in the top of the 
wire cone into the jar, and then haven't sense enough to get out. When the 
jar is partly filled, boiling water can be poured in, flies dum out. 


= —. ‘The Saniflytrap is simple but very effective. It beats having poisons and 
- =a sticky fly papers around the house which might cause discomfort. 


year new, renewal or extension 


San ap given for two one yeme subscriptions at 25 cents, or for one one- 
ription and 10 cents additional. 





Fine Life-Size Doll 





As it would be difficult to ship without breaking, we do not furnish the glass 
jar. Any old pint size fruit jar may be used. 
re 
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Every one about the home—man, woman, boy and girl— 
very frequently has occasion to use this handy and couvenient 


and Family 


Make the children by getting them 
two or three of these pitt 1 sets. = 
Mothers and Fathers, this set of three dolls 
will surely delight your little ones. The dolls can 
not be broken, and they will stand the hardest 
usage. What better play-mates could the chiidren 








sinking screw heads; ; 4 screwdrivers—1 small, 2 med- 


article. The Handy Tool set contains 1 reamer for counter- | have than this family of three dolls? The children 
ium, 1 large; 1 chisel; tack puller; l awl. The handle of the oe = pA, i, a. ~— A up just as 


set is made of hickory, with firm and substantial grip. The they desire. 


arms and 









tools fit perfect 


into the grip and when not in use are 


carried in the hollow handle. 
Handy Tool Set given for three one-year subscriptions 
at 25 cents each, or for two one-year subscriptions and 10 


cents additional. 








Pocket Flashlight 


Press a small button or knob ontheside 
of the flashlight and a brilliant, steady 
light is produced instantly. You must 
actually own one of these flashlights to 
appreciate its usefulness. Just think how 
handy it is to use in going about the barn 
or when harnessing or unharnessing a 
team in the dark. No danger of fire if 
you use this flashlight. Especially val- 
uable when one is trying to pick his way 
Over a bad road at night. Also a fine 
thing for use about the house. 

Flashlight given for three one- 
year subscriptions at 25 cents each, or 
{_r two one-year subscriptions and 20 
cents additional 


The mother doll is so large that the Z- 
ster’s baby clothes wiil just fit her. ou can 
imagine how much fun the little ones will 
have dressing dolly in their baby dresses, pct- 
ticoats, shoes and s' i 

The mother doll i 27 inches tall and her 
arms are larger around than the average size 
wrist of a child, Dollie’s waist measure is 1144 
inches, and the cireumference of her head is 
12}4 inches. The mother doll has waxen color- 
ed curls hich appear tied with a pink ribbon. 

She has cherry red lips and dark eyebrows. 
The baby dolls are each 514 inches tall. 

Family of three dolls—mother doll and 
two baby dolls—given for two one-year sub- 
scriptions at 5c each, or for one one-year new, 
renewal or extension, and 10 cents additional. 











. 
Expansion Bracelet 
A girl never gets too many bracelets and 
this one will be sure to please. This ex- 
pansion bracelet is made wi 
net, will fit any size arm. It has a pretty 


fugree ornament, 





Expansion Bracelet given for two one- 
year subscriptions at 25c each or for one 
one-year subscription and 10ec additional. 












with a heart sig- 


ferns at once. 





Four Beautiful] Initial Signet 
Ferns Ring 


ape eaeer imate ZOU] Gold shell initial signet 
tiful decorative ferns] Ting. Any initial desired 
from the following] will be engraved free of* 
popular varieties: charge. 

Boston, W hitmani, 

Ostrich Plu me, 
Elegan tessim a, 











Engraved Initial Signet Ring given 
for two one-year subscriptions at 25 cents 





S Sprengeri ; 
Plumous ace each or for one one-year subsc~iption and 
A home is 15 cents additional. Be sure to state size 


incomplete without 
at least a few ferns 
Every woman is eag- 
er to have them 
These Ferns aref 


grown by one of HOW TO DETERMINE THE SIZE 


the largest grow- Cut a strip of thick paper so that the ends will exactly 


wanted and initial to be engraved on ring. 





ers in the world, and are packed nice- , : ir ef 

ly and are shipped in splendid eondi- meet, when drawn tightly around the second joint of the finger. 

tion Write us today and get your 4 . 
Remember they are/Other end indicates. 


delivered to you all charges prepaid T 
Four Decorative Ferns given 
for two one-year subscriptions at 25 
ace eareo 


cents each, or for one one-yeari[3 So wn eo 
subscription and 15c additional. 


Lay one end on the diagram at O and order the size the 














|| RING SIZES 





STANDARD RING GAUGE 





E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE iTS POLICY 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your Bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guaran- 
tee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 


When you answer an advertisement refer to this 
guarantee. Page 
Agents or Help Wanted 39, 35, 32, 29, 17 
Automobiles and Tires 3i 39, 23 
Bees and Supplies 32 
Bicycles 34 
Birds and Parrots 10 
Building Material 23, 21, 12 
Calf Weaners 35 
Carriages and Buggies................. 15 
COMOCTAS .. . . crc ccccescceseccscs 39, 38 
Canning Outfits 32 
GD GE wei cccccccececsscseoee il 
SENS n 20m 4060660600668 00006666008 26 
Clothing— Men's $éecageescendenseed 29 
Clothing — W Omen's. ...cccccccscccccsecees 36 
Ge 6. nc nied 068 6056 084-66 pads 31 
Cream Separators............... 26, 25, 24 
Ear "Phones .40 
Engines, Gasolene 2 21, 18 17, 15, 12 
Engines, “asolene or Kerosene ‘ 35, 31 
Mnsilage ‘utter 9. 389 
Elevators 23, 18 
Fencing Materials .32 
Fiy Repellants and Traps --+.0¢, 26, 18 
Foods and Provisions 39, 1 12 
Foot Scrapers . 31 
Furnaces : ll 
Grain Bins ° 19, 13 
Grindstones ; 27 
Harrows : 29 
Harvesters and Binders. . , 18 
Hay Presses 35 29 24, 17, 12 
Pn, ocesdausbtenebess 4aboede — 
Home Gas Cooker............... 39 
Hee Cream Freesers. ........cccccccccescees 37 
tn in we cook «oieatubh >se-exees 45 
Land ani Real Estate................. 34, 27, 14 
Lighting Systems nedeecspeones 39, 13 
Lightning Rods and Arresters........ nal 17 
Livestock PS NS 
Lumber ‘ 21 
i du ceccbeeccsseoesd bebwhke 21 
tt Mh. «2526 6.004n0 suns nacdeaeeen 25, 19 
Musical Instruments 42, 35 
Patent Attorneys 30 
Patterns ‘3, 42 
Polishing Material . 36 
i” Mr coe, wesc h ctwebbieek 24, 15 
Poultry, Pigeons, ete... .... 1... .csccseees 32 
Poultry Feeds and Remedies 35, 32 
Publications 483 47, 45, 42, 41, “40. ‘89, 27, 4, 2 
mps and Pump Jacks beatveueue oi 21, 15 
PEE. oc ccavececéccesacgsceseee ce .42 
Roofing 23, 12 
PIPES 6 5 0260650086000bb600e08 35, 34, 17 
Schools 42, 40, 34, 26 
Silo Fillers 29, 19 
State Fairs . ; ode 39 
Stock Foods and Con/slitioners. . otoune 
Stoves and Ranges 32 
Stove Lining 32 
Talking Machines and Phonographs 37, 36 
Telephones 1 
Temperance Drinks 38 
Tires—See Automobiles 31 
Tool Sharpeners 27 
Tractors, Gasolene and Kerosene 15 
Typewriters 34 
Veterinary Remedies 24, 21 
Wagons 17 
Se E.G s onde dine hs oieent's 45 
Water Works 18 
Wheels—Wagon and Buggy.. -32 
Windmills pubeescsusoueee 18, 15 
Whee cetbae bhencktenadasehues » .13 





LETTERS WANTED ON CARE OF 
MILK AND BUTTER. 


We believe the majority of our housewife friends 
are fairly expert in the care of milk and butter. 
We should like to hear from several score of them, 
concerning, Ist, what sort of arrangeme nts you have 
for taking care of milk and butter; 2nd, in what 
manner the milk or milk and butter are disposed 
of; 3rd, how many milch cows you keep; 4th, cash 
revenue per month from milk, cream and butter; 
5th, what modern barn equipment you have: 
6th, what dairy supplies you have, such as cream 
separators, milking — 8s, milk cans, etc 
ete. 7th, what breed and quality of cows are ke »pt: 
Sth, what is done with the milk, cream and butter 
money ; 9th, what is the size of your farm and value 
per acre; 10th, about whaets the cost and dimen- 
sion of your main barn; llth, about what would 
a house like yours cost now, and how many rooms 
have you; 12th, have you a refrigerator; have you 
an ice house, or buy ice; 13th, any other important 
dairy items, 


For the ten best letters we will pay $leach. For 
the next best ten we will send to each writer a pack- 
age of souvenir post cards. We reserve the right 
to make such use of the balance as occasion may 
suggest. No names will be published if not de- 
sired. We shall hope to receive a large number of 


these letters. All must be in our hands by Septem- 
ber Ist, on which date the contest will end. Ad- 
dress D: airy Editor, Successful Farming, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 








From Friend to Friend. 





ATTENTION TO COMPLAINTS 

We believe that every advertiser in 
Successful Farming is honest. If there 
were any of them that we did not consider 
honest, their advertisements would not 
be found in Successful Farming. Once 
in a great while we have to discontinue 
an advertisement that we have been carry- 
ing because we find out that the adver- 
tiser is not treating our subscribers 
absolutely fair. Sometimes we discon- 
tinue an advertisement even though it is 
not strictly dishonest but is misleading 
by inference and proves indirectly detri- 
mental. 

Our subscribers take absolutely no 
risk in dealing with advertisers who appear 
in Successful Farming. They can feel 
perfectly free not only to answer any ad- 
vertisement in Successful Farming, but 
equally free to patronize the advertiser 
and to depend upon his statements and 
his descriptions of goods. Successful 
Farming’s guarantee means just what it 
says. In fact, we frequently do more 
than it says. The following letters are an 
illustration of this. Our subscriber waited 
until after the thirty day limit set on com- 
plaints, but we are taking care of his com- 
plaint just the same, and almost invariably 
do in such cases. 


E. T. Meredith, 
Publisher Successful Farming: 

On the 11th day of February, 1913; I took from 
a copy of our Successful Farming, of which I have 
been an interested subscriber for several years, the 
ad of ———— ————-, and received his catalogue 
with many beautiful cuts of poultry and pet 
stock. On the 17th of April, sent from this 
catalogue an order. We waited about three weeks, 
as near as we rec all, and not getting any reply at 
all or hearing from the eggs or man either I sent a 
registered letter I have asked him in two let- 
ters to send the money back if he could not send 
the eggs, and have treated him with every respect 
and that is the reason we have not written you 
sooner for fear of saying or doing something against 
an honest person over-crowded with orders. Now, 
friends. we do not ask or expect. you to go to any 
bother over this, but just do this one favor. Please 
expose him, or at least take away his privilege of 
advertising in our valuable paper. We know that 
it is too late according to the rules of the paper 
for you to make good our loss, but you can save 
some other honest person from getting beat. This 
is our first time.—O. A. Coldsnow, R. No. 3 
Fremont, Ind 


We replied to Mr. Coldsnow as follows: 


Dear Friend: We are in receipt of your favor 
of June 17th We wish toassure you that we 
do not consider it any trouble to look after your in- 
terest, where you have not been treated exactly 
right by any of our advertisers. We are glad to 
have you write us and we are glad to have you 
patconins our advertisers. Our guarantee stands 

ack of every one of them. In this case, even 
though the thirty-day period has elapsed, we shall 
take proper care of your complaint. We are un- 
able to understand why Mr. ———— has not taken 
eare of your order and believe that this is the first 
complaint we have had concerning him. We have 
considered him strictly reliable, and, as we say, 
we are surprised at this treatment of the order. 
It may possibly be that the order was lost, or some- 
thing, but we shall see that he returns your money 
in the very near future, whatever the reason may 
have been for not taking proper care of the order. 
If you do not hear from — within ten 
days aftor receipt of this letter, please call the mat- 
ter to our attention again, ete., etc. Yours very 
truly, Successful Farming. 


Now, the chances are that Mr. ———— is 
perfectly honest. Hens willonly lay about 
so fast, but Mr.———should have re- 
turned the money. It is probable that he 
has been over-crowded with orders and 
has simply neglected this correspondence 
just as other farmers do sometimes when 
they are exceedingly busy. But no mat- 
ter how this may be, the money must be 
returned, or we shall pay it back our- 





selves, and we are just as willing in this 
case to take care of the complaint after 
thirty days as we would have been before. 

Misunderstandings or mistakes some- 
times happen with the very best of con- 
Our position is one of cooperation 
advertiser. 


cerns. 


as between subscriber amd 








| INDEX TO READING MATTER IN 


THIS ISSUE. 


Editorials 









Are You A Dumper? 6 
Can the Waste Products 7 
How About Parcel Post? adi 6 
Is Land Value Tax for Rich? .... 7 
Is Restriction Justifiable? 6 
Milk Getting Scarce ice 6 
More About Large Families. . 7 
The Eventide 7 
The Senseless Sacrifice 6 
The Tariff Lobby 7 
Miscellaneous 

Advice to the Student 15 
Book Review a5 
Conerete on the Farm 16 
Confess Your Mistakes i3 
Does An Auto Pay the Farmer? 11 
Market Cenference Report Ready 25 
Our Bulletin (Letters and Comments) .22 

A Cruel Farmer. 

Criticises J. T.'s Peanut Culture. 

Doesn't Take Medicine. 

Fears Race Suicide. 

Ferninst Cooperative Telephone Lines. 

For Free Lawsuits. 

Good Word for Mr. Skunk. 

Has Seen Red Tape Before. 

In the Face of Prejudice. 

New Ideas Not Harmful. 

Quit Your Kickin'’— Vote. 

Sherman Act a Menace 

Stands Up For the Child. 

The California State Market. 

Wants a Square Deal in Markets. 

Rabies ‘ .10 
Rural Credit in Europe 9 
Something em Stairways ~ 
Some Paint 17 
The Engine E — and His Son 29 
The Hydraulic Ram i2 
The Local Dealer 35 
The Parate of the Three Commissioners 5 
The Word Counting Contest 35 
Why I Got A Motorcycle 13 
General Agricu!*=re 
Alfalfa Growing in Southern Ohio 14 
Catch and Cover Crops i4 
Good & With Dynamite 16 
rain Stacks. . 15 
rtant Events in Agriculture 33 
killt ng Quack Grass.... 12 
Our Junior Farmers 34 
e Worst Corn Insect Pest. 
Prairie, Hills and Hollows........ 33 
Garden and Orchard 
Garden Gleanings for July 17 
Geraniums i7 
Peanut Culture . 17 
Livestock 
to Veterinary Questions................ --21 

Chronic Founder 

Deformity. 

—— Breathin: 

Lumpy . 
Paralysis Hooks 
Stringy Milk. 
Beef Production in the Corn Belt 18 
Can Hog Cholera Be Prevented’? : 20 
Value of the Silo. . : 20 
Dairy 
A Marketing Suggestion 24 
Points on Churning 25 
Skim Mil 26 
Turning December into June 24 
Poultry 
Poultry Secrets 33 
Profitable C nick ‘Marketing 32 
White Diarrhea of Chicks 32 
Home Department 
Aunty Hopeful on Keeping Cool 45 
Cherry Conserve 44 
Dyeing at Home 36 
Heart to Heart Talks pobecese .39 
hieves—and Thieves. 
ES 0 6 0.900 Kec cttscveueccecvensen 46 

All Settied. 

Answer to the Roofing Question. 

Follows Doctor's Advice. 

Full of Old Ones. 

His Line. 

Might Be Missing. 

Realism in Art. 

Ready for Victims. 

Aged Baby.. 

Just Like a Child. 

Needed Inspection Anyway. 

Conductor was Right 
Hot Weather Hints 42 
How Lucia Built the Walls of Rome 40 
Observation — Practice. ... 44 
Our Pattern pepertmens. 43 
Our Young Housekee 42 

Things for Young f nee keepers to Re member. 

With the Girl on the Farm. d 
Preparing Vegetebies Sh ole ean”. pare os 37 
Small Fruit Uncooked Jam... ......... 5605655. 44 
Squibs From the Farm Wife's ‘Note Book. 38 
Those Troublesome Ribbons............... 36 
To Whiten Clothes. ....... 6.6 6 ccc cee weennne 36 
Vincent's Health Hints 37 


Why Don't You W rite? (Poem) . 





As our friend above states, readers ought 
to be fair and reasonably patient with all 
business houses because there are mighty 
few who are deliberately dishonest and 
almost none of these ever get into Suc- 
cussful Farming. When they do, you are 
absolutely protected by our guarantee, 
and have simply to call the gn: utter to our 
attention. 

Whether you buy from the local dealer, 
or by mail, you can always be safe by 
buyi ing goods advertised in Successful 
Farming. 


T. MEREDITH Publisher 
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What do You Think of 
This “Forty-Niner?” 


[The “Forty-niners’ of old were those sturdy pioneers who crossed the western 
plains and Rocky mountains from the Mississippi valley and East, prairie schooner style, 
when gold was discovered in California in 1849. 

Those men were vigorous fellows, possessed of faith—faith in themselves and firm 
n the belief that fortune was waiting for them in the land to the West. 

I want to tell you of a “Forty-niner” who is a different kind of gold digger—digging 
zold in different ways from the methods used by the “Forty-niners” of the last century. 

Not long ago we received a renewal subscription from a man who paid 49 years in 
advance. ‘This fellow is a gold digger in that he is an up-to-date farmer—makes his farm 
rroduce maximum crops—knows how to market those crops and turn the crops into 
money. Another subscriber the same day renewed his subscription for 21 years. That 
same day 29 persons paid their subscriptions seven years in advance. 

Sometimes an old married couple will, on their silver or their golden wedding an- 
aiversary, pledge anew their love and fidelity. That’sjust splendid. It beats the divorce 
‘ourt proceedings all hollow for the upbuilding of a good nation. 

This reaffirming of faith in Successful Farming on the part of subscribers by pledging 
their cooperation for a number of years has a good, wholesome effect upon the paper and 
upon themselves. Anyone can do better who has the backing, the faith, of a loyal friend 
When we know that you appreciate a good, clean paper, a paper that you can lay on the 
table before every member of the family—and the visiting preacher, too—and know that 
there will be no reading nor advertising matter that will in any way embarrass or mislead 
or harm anyone, when we feel that a subscriber can see that Successful Farming is dif- 
ferent from most papers that go into farm homes, then we can do our very best to keep 
a high standard of excellence, and to reach an even higher standard. 

Almost every day we receive letters from our subscribers who write us about as did 
Mr. M. B. Hayes, Polk Co., Ia., who said in a recent letter: “I am pleased to hand you 
herewith 50 cents for my renewal subscription to Successful Farming for three years 
{ don’t see how you can afford to place such an exceedingly low subscription price upon 
a farm and family magazine of such wonderful value and attractiveness as is Successful 
Farming.” 

When you come to think of it, we are really giving our subscribers remarkable value 
for their money—36 copies of a bright, clean, attractive, inspiring, interesting and en- 
tertaining magazine for only 50 cents. It should be borne in mind that the editorial con- 
tents of Successful Farming are prepared by the leading authorities in their various lines. 
Just look through this copy of Successful Farming that you have in your hand, and 
then answer for yourself the question whether or not this magazine is a bargain at 50 
cents for three years, 75 cents for five years, or $1 for seven years. 

The most of our subscribers whose subscriptions expired during the past few months 
renewed very promptly. There are still a number whose subscriptions have expired, or 
ure about to expire, whom I know like Successful Farming and want our magazine to con- 
tinue to visit their homes. I want your continued support and cooperation; I am con- 
fident that you desire the helpful influence you will receive from the pages of Successful 
Farming. 

If your subscription has expired, you will find that for your convenience we have 
placed in this copy of your paper a subscription renewal blank. All you need to dois to 
sign your name to the blank, give your address, state for how long you wish to renew, and 
mail the blank, with remittance, to me. Send postage stamps, post office money order, 
express money order, silver, or your own personal check. Your personal check is good 
with me. If you wish to renew for seven years, just pin a dollar bill to the coin-card. 

When sending in your renewal, why not favor one or more of your neighbors by send- 
ing in their subscriptions at the same time. 

Send in your renewal now, while you have the matter in mind. In about three cases 
ut of four, to put off the performance of a duty is to neglect it altogether. I have a 
personal interest in each and every subscriber to Successful Farming, and I want you to 
feel an interest in Successful Farming. I want you to write me at any time my editors or 
myself can be of service to youin any way. We are here toserve you. Successful Farm- 
ing Is your paper 

Thanking you in advance for your renewal, and with very best wishes, believe me, 

Sincerely yours 


_ ——_$_<— 
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J Publisher Successful Farming. 
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By JOHN N. EDY 


Illustrated by W. C. B 


ND it came to pa 

A in the reign of 

King Nero the 
Near, and in the 8lst 
year of his reign, that the 
King called unto him his 
Chief Rubdub, and say- 
eth unto him: 

“Chief, I have deemed 
it wise to slaughter the 
road commissioner, th 
his head might adorn the 
new Temple of Justice. 
Go ye forth and choose another.” 

And the Chief Rubdub went out, sore aggrieved at his ta 
For he had selected road commissioners for the king for lo, 
these many years; and he knew that it was no cinch. 

But it so happened that a butcher who sojourned in the 
kingdom, heard of the wants of the King; so he came forthwith 
to the Chief Rubdub, and bowing low unto the ground, he 
sayeth unto him: 

“‘Wouldst hire a road boss, O Servant of the King?” 

And the chief looked upon him, and was pleased with him. 
So he answereth him in this manner: 

“Arise, Vassal, that I mayest observe thee fully. 
road work?” But the butcher kept his peace. 

Then the Rubdub spake unto him again, and commanded 
him that he answer: And the butcher saith unto him: 

“OQ Great Chief of all the Rubdubs, bear thou with me. I 
knowest naught about road building; but list ye, pray, whilst 
[ tell thee how much money I made in the butcher business—” 

“Silence,” the chief commanded. ‘“’Tis well. For if thou 
hast made money in the butcher business, thou canst surely 
clean up a nice pile as road commissioner. Come thou with 
me. 

And he led him to the palace of the Kinz, who beheld them 


1 


Dost savvy 


with much pleasure. And Nero arose from his Faro and 
greeted them after this fashion: 
“Dost fetch a road commissioner, chief? Good work. Give 


him the coin and let him go to it.’’ So they gave him the coin, 
and he arose and went to it. 

ut it came to pass that the butcher didst make sundry 
grievous errors that cost the King several dollars and gave hima 
great pain. All the tribes in the kindgom came unto Nero and 
complained of the mudholes and the busted bridges. And 
there arose a great clamor throughout the land that was some- 
thing fierce. So the King called unto him his*Chief Rubdub 
and all the wise men, and bade them advise him in his great 
need, 

“For.” he to them, “it seemeth that the 
tribesmen looketh not with favor upon this butcher 
whom I have imported to build the roads. 
What adviseth thou me that I shouldst 
do to make good a 

And with one accord 
they answereth him, ‘‘Can 
the road boss.”’ 

And forthwith the King 
grabbeth the butcher and 
severeth his connection with his head, and 
ordereth the remains thrown in a mudhole. 

CHAPTER II. 

King Nero the Near calleth unto him his Chief Rubdub, and 
telleth him thusly: 

“Chief, again I command thee that thou goest forth and 
chooseth a road commissioner. And hark ye, slave. Be blamed 
careful who you get.’’ And the King bit his beard in his dis- 
tress over the situation. 

Now the Rubdub was no fool, though one could tell it not. 
So he girded up his lions and set out for the country. And 
when he was come into the country he findeth a farmer grub- 
bing stumps from the roadway, so he stopped forthwith and 
spake unto him: 

“What, ho! why grubbest thou stumps?” 
maketh him this answer: 

“To get the grub, O chief.””, And the Rubdub saw the point, 
and thought it was good; so he saith unto him: 


saith 


And the farmer 
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“Good friend, dost savvy road work?” 
“Sure Mike,” the farmer replicth, “for lo, th 
have I worked out my poll tax, and what I knowest not about 


» sixtecn years 


yo? 


road building is not much. But why asketh thou me? 

And the chief answereth: 

“Dost not know the King needeth a road commission 
The other is a dead one.’”’ Whereat the Rubdub smiled at his 
own joke. Then he asketh: 

“Wouldst have the job? 
mayest get busy before the spring rains.”’ 
and came into the presence of the King. 

Now it happened that the King had been drinking muchly 
of bum booze, so that his disposition hurteth him. But when he 
looketh upon his Chief Rubdub and the farmer who cometh with 
him, he smileth to himself and pulleth his ear. 

“Welcome to our fair city,” he greeteth the stranger, and 
then he whispereth to the chief thus: 

“Who is the goat?” And again the King smileth under his 
beard. 

The Rubdub winketh and spake as follows: 

“Q King, I returneth from a diligent search of the whole 
land. Through every part of the kingdom I hunteth for a good 
road boss. At last I findeth one; this is it.” 

The King smilcth even for a third time in the same day. 
And he taketh a bell and handeth it to the farmer, saying: 

“Thou art the road boss. Taketh thou this bell, and whenst 
thou runneth out of money, ringest thou it?” And they led him 
away. 

Now in a short time, Nero heard a great noise; and he calleth 

unto him his Royal Rustler and commandeth that he go forth 
and make inquiry as to the cause of the 
disturbance. And the Royal Rustler 
rustleth about and returneth in a great 
hurry; and when he had come to the King 
he sayeth unto him: 
“O King, I have ascertained th: cause 
of the disturbance. It is 
naught save the road com- 
missioner ringing his bell for 
more money.” 

At these words the King 
was sorely vexed. He beat 
upon the walls, and tore his 
hair, and spat upon the ceil- 
ing. And when he had come 
unto himself, he saith: 

“O, that graft« r. Dost 
say that he hath spent all the 
money that I gavest him? 
Go ye forth, and chuck him in the sewer.” And the Royal 

tustler went forth, and chucked him. 
CHAPTER III. 

Now when the Chief Rubdub went out at the King’s com- 
mand to search for a third road commissioner, he took counsel 
unto himself after this manner: 

“Surely Iam accursed. The gods are not with me, and I am 
up against it. For, shouldst I fail in this mission, the King will 
be sore at me and will butcher me. Is there no man in the 
land who canst build roads?” 

And he sat him down and wailed loudly, and when he had 
done wailing, he wailed again for good luck. Now it so chanced 


Then follow thou me that thou 
So he followed him, 












that a young man passed by and heard the wailing. And as he 
listened he saith unto himself: 
Continued on page 31 
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EDITORIALS 


HOW ABOUT PARCEL POST? 


N! )W that we have had a parcel post for six months and have 
gotten the hang of the thing a little, how do you like it? 
In what way would you suggest changes so as to be of greater 
bencfit to farmers? In what way have you been using it? 
Can you dispose of products of the farm by parcel post that you 
could not do before, and any cheaper? 

When parcel post first went into operation we urged every- 
body to keep calm and not condemn a new thing that would 
not work well at first. We urged you to try it, and then sug- 
gest suc h changes as seem best. to better the service. 

We are now ready to hear your verdict. What say you? 


THE SENSELESS SACRIFICE 


| ERY year we come a little closer to the observance of a 
sane Fourth. But there are thousands of careless ones 
yet to be educated away from the noisy, dangerous explosives. 

In the celebraiion of 1909 there were 215 kilied and 5,092 
injured. In 4910, 131 killed and 2,792 injured. In 1911, 57 
killed, 1,546 injured; and in 1912, 41 killed and 947 injured. 
Getting better right along, but why stand 41 up and kill them 
and injure 947 just for the fun of the thing? Why kill any- 
body? Of course, the manufacturers of explosives want to sell 
the goods, and the retail dealers want the little profit from a 
“grand and glorious Fourth,” but if only one were to be killed, 
or blinded, or made deaf—would you let your boy be that one? 

Celebrate with picnics and have the usual fun, but leave the 
explosives out of the celebration, and you will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you had no part in the killing or injuring 


ol sou body s boy 


MILK GETTING SCARCE 


HE city consumer of milk is up against it these days, and 
he is going to be worse off as the days and yearsgoby unless 
there is a readjustment of prices. 

It wasn’t many years ago that the producer was getting 5 
cents a quart for his milk, and he delivered it to the consumer. 
It was a direct deal bet ween producer and consumer. 

The farmer preferred to sell at 444 cents and have some agent 
collect the milk at the farm. This collecting agent charged the 
consumer 7 cents. Later the consumer paid 7 }4 cents, and the 
farmer was talked down to 4 cents. When asevere drought cut 
production down the agents boosted the price to 8 cents to the 
consumer and it never lowered after the drought was broken. 
In fact, the prices go up readily enough to consumers, but do not 
drop. But the producers didn’t get any advance. 

This sort of dickering has kept up until the consumers now 
pay from 7 to 9 cents a quart and the producers get from 3 to 
2 cents a quart, depending oa the time of the year. 

And they can’t ship independently of the milk agents because 
ents seem to control all the car space in the milk trains. 


3@ Ag 
So there you are, 

The only thing to do is to quit producing milk until the pro- 
ducer can get a fair profit, or find some way of reaching the con- 


sumers without the intervention of a high tariff-taking mid- 


ARE YOU A DUMPER? 


HE harvesters will be humming this month. The great 

temptation is to thresh out of the shock and have the har- 

vest all over with. But are you going to dump your grain on 

the market, or will you be prepared to save it in storage until 
the market steadies down a bit? 

When the farmers let go of their grain at harvest time, upon a 
market lowered for the occasion, then they have forever lost 
control of it. They can’t do any good kicking about low prices 
when they no longer hold the bag. 

If every farmer would plan to keep part of his grain for fall 
and winter, or even spring delivery, there would be little chance 
for grain speculators and gamblers to manipulate the market. 
If anyone tried to corner the market the farmers would reap 
the benefit and Mr. Gambler would be broke. 

We need a law prohibiting gambling in farm products, but 
the farmers can very effectually stop this practice if they 
store their grain instead of dumping it on the market at 
threshing time. 


IS RESTRICTION JUSTIFIABLE? 


HE manufacturers restrict the output of the factories so as 
to keep up prices. We call such a combination a wicked 
trust. 

The labor unions restrict the output of human effort by 
shortening the day and making a day’s work consist of a cer- 
tain medium standard of labor output so as to make more jobs 
and more work—in other words, in an endeavor to get more 
money for less work they increase the cost of living in an at- 
tempt to combat hard times. Is the labor trust good or evil, 
all interests considered? 

The farmers are producers. As such they are organizing, and 
the press has often urged it, to restrict the output of the farm 
products so that they may thus force the prices up—another 
factor in the high cost of living. 

Everybody believes in, preaches and practices restriction of 
production and effort in order to force up the price of the com- 
modity he is interested in. .Everybody but the wealthy are 
decrying the high cost of living. We are taking money from 
one pocket and putting it in another in hopes we might be made 
richer. Where willit allend? Can we thus make a nation more 
prosperous, individuals considered? 

One thing sure, we can’t eat the pie and save it, too. Nor 
can we force up prices for any product of farm, factory, mine or 
office without increasing the cost of living and thus throwing us 
right back to the condition we sought to escape. 

What real gain comes from increasing the earnings of farm or 
factory 10 per cent, if in so doing we increase operating ex- 
penses 10 per cent? Union labor has forced the price of wages 
up. The laborer gets more than he used to. His gain has been 
tacked onto the cost to the consumer of the product of his labor 
and it comes right back, with interest, for this same laborer to 
pay. What’s the real gain? So with every effort by unnatural 
methods of restriction. 

There is a bit of sand in the gearing of this old world some- 
where, and it doesn’t run smoothly, economically. We must s*ill 


look for the solution. 
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CAN THE WASTE PRODUCTS 


HE farmer has been centering his attention almost alto- 

gether on production and not on marketing. Butthereisa 
phase of production that he has not yet scratched. He has made 
practically no attempt in the Northernstates to save the waste 
fruits and vegetables by canning. 

If his working force is inadequate; if his farm operations come 
so as to interfere with canning the surplus stuff, then it is a 
question for him to decide whether he will rearrange his work, 
increase his help and save the surplus, or go on and take care of 
the greater and main crops and !et the by-products go to waste. 

Most farmers complain that they can’t get enough for their 
fruit to make it worth while to gather it. If careless methods of 
growing, picking and marketing prevail, then this is no doubt 
true. But even when properly handled all through the season 
there is,apt to be a glutted market and low prices. To can the 
surplus, or such part as can be used at home or sold locally, is 
but a step towards better business methods. 

Unfermented cider, grape juice, ete., car be made at 
home for home cot sumption or sale. Methods of procedure 
can be securcd of the manufacvurers of canning outfits. 

There is no more refreshing and healthful drink than the un- 
fermented fruit juices. They are safer than milk. They satisfy 

he natural appetite for that which is sought in the saloon 


drinks. Fruit eaters are not drinkers of alcoholic liquors. 


MORE ABOUT LARGE FAMILIES 


HE editorial in the May issue, Child Labor and Poverty, 
seems to have been misunderstood by some who think 
any curbing of large families is criminal. They hold that the 
command to “replenish the earth” still holds. Maybe it does, 
but what’s the hurry? Time1s nothing to God. There’s plenty 
of time yet to fill this old globe chock full of folks who will fight 


> 


for existence. 
Large families on the farm where there is room, and plenty 
of food and shelter is a different matter from large familics in 


t} lums of the great cities where several families live in the 
» dirk room, where the mother must leave her babes all 
day : works in sweat-shop or factory; where mere children 
become brcad winners and become old and pinched ere they are 
own. It is this clas of people who breed like rabbits and cast 
upon the world a poor quality of humanity, poor quality be- 
cause without a feir chance. 
Would you know the meaning of poverty, of misery, of low 
beastly civilization, visit the poor districts of a great city, and 
you will go home hevwt siek and say with) itis better to have 


quality then quantity; 1t is better to put landlordism out of 


busines » the poor ean have homes fit for human beings to 
in. 

cording to the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 

1, out of 204 homes inspected where sweat-shop work was 

x done, 25 per cent of the workers were be veen five and ten 

of ¢ andy rly 50 per cent were under 14. A fourth of 

children workcd five hours or more a day after school. 


ihree-fourths of these home-working familics earned less than 
10 cents an hour for the whole family. They get $1 a dozen for 
work on gloves that sell at $3 a pair; 30 cents for four hours 
crocheting hand bags that sell at $1.50. They crack nuts so 
you can buy nut incats. They make underwear, shirts, bed and 
table linen, lace collars and other things. 

Out of 182 families one doctor found 179 afflicted with con- 
tageous disceses—and the goods they make, the nuts they crack, 
go into homes laden with these diseases. 

At the bargain counter you may get more than you pay for— 
a disease—-and you wonder where you could have gotten it. 

The curse of it all is that these families must work or starve. 
The men cannot support them in these good old times. 


THE TARIFF LOBBY 


HEN President Wilson said he wanted everybody to know 

that an insiduous lobby was at work in Congress and in 
hotel lobbies to affect the tariff revision one way or the other, 
wise old standpatters who have long served Special Privilege 
thought they had one on the President. When the committee 
investigating the President’s charge began to hunt for the 
lobbists each and every senator was as mnocent as a lamb. 
Nobody ever saw or heard of any lobby that was not legitimate! 
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Things went on smoothly until Senator Kenyon of Iowa, a 
comparatively new member, dropped a bomb into the inves- 
tigations. As soon as the cat was out of the bag everybody 
began to throw bricks at the cat! So the President was right. 

The editor of every paper, farm papers in particular, is be- 
sieged with letters and circular matter begging space to set 
before the readers the awful calamity that will befall this and 
that business—and there’s always a farmer’s interest cleverly 
played up—if the tariff is tinkered with the least bit. They 
want the editor to urge the farmers to write to their congress- 
men at once protesting against lowering tariff on this or 
that. 

The editors soon learn that there is geaerally some Special 
Privilege back of such excitement which seeks its own interests 
first, last and all the time, and simply wants the farmers to 
help maintain its special privilege. There’s no one waxing un- 
duly fat in worldly goods who is not somehow especially favored. 
It may be a tariff protection, or favor; it may be a rebate, or 
bribe, or falsification in weights or values. No man can amass 
a great fortune by the efforts of bis own hands in a lifetime. 
When he gets others to play into his hands, he may become a 
merchant prince or king of financ>. He can then make the laws 
so that he can continue to milk the public. 

The pe ople are tired of this. They voted for a reduction of 
tariff and it is the plain duty of Congress to keep their campaign 
pledges by reducing the tariff. 

We do not want favoritism shown. If the duties are reduced 
equitably, though some may be injured somewhat thereby, the 
country ought to keep calm. 

There is no reason why we should get excited over this mat- 
ter. We know the press has continually kepé the people misin- 
formed, because lobbyists want it thus. 


THE EVENTIDE 


T may be a streak of the sentimental in us that makes the 

eventide so dear to us, but be that as it may, there is no 
part of the day that means so much. The morning is filled 
with promise of activity, the noontide is like an oasis in the 
desert, but the eventide, that blest time of home coming, the 
returning of the ships to the haven of rest—how we love it! 
Not that we are too lazy to work, not that we are unable to 
cope with the duties of the day, but because there comes with 
it that feeling of peace and restfulness 


IS LAND VALUE TAX FOR RICH 
S' )ME queer things are said and done in the excitement of a 


campaign but we have discovered that some people never 
do cool off and think calmly, once tacir prejudices have been 
aroused by campaign lics and distorted facts. 

A Nebraska subscriber on May 26th wrote: 

If ever you get single tax the money 
power will soon own all the land, the farmers wil all be tenants, 
and we shall be on a par with Mexico.—L. N. W.” 

We tried to calm his fears by quoting the following special 
cable from England to the New York Sun regarding the effect 
of the land value tax on the big landlords there. Lord Francis 
Hope has placed his great estate on sale for building purposes 


“Stop my paper at once 


and says: 

“The estate embraces a 'arge area from which there is prac- 
tically no income. It possesses considerable value for building 
purposes and in vie@ of the claims I am receiving for unde- 
veloped laad duty and similar increasing burdens, I feel that I 
have no alternative but to realize on it. Moreover a land tax 
has been imposed for the express purpose of compelling land 
owners to break up such estates and land owners will prob- 
ably discover that if the present tax does not have the desired 
effect it will not be difficult for the government to increase 
it until the object is achieved. Consequently the day must 
come when it will be impossible for the Hope family to hold the 
estate, as it has done for generations, not only as a matter of 
pride in the ownership but for the boundless enjoyment of 
countless multitudes.” 

The Duke of Marlborough a short time ago announced that 
he intended to put thousands of acres of his Blemheim estate 
under the plow for somewhat similar reasons. 

The English landlords find that our Nebraska subscriber’s 
pretlictions are not very comforting. 











IME and again, we modern folk have it 

dinned into our ears, how very superior 

to us the old-time builders were, what 
wonderfully beautiful and comfortable houses 
they created, and so forth. 

Now, I grant you, this is sometimes true 
enough, that in some things we haven’t improved 
any on our forefathers’ homes. But there was 
one thing that, nine times out of ten, these old 
builders made a most dismal failure of—the 
stairway. Steep, crooked, narrow, badly lighted, 
poked away in any old corner—oh, these old- 
time stairways (save in the larger colonial 
mansions) are very nightmares! And, too often, the modern 
stairway isn’t such a great improvement after all. 

So, then, let’s consider this stairway business a bit. 

Unsuitable Stairways 

The average builder, when he sets about planning a house, is 
rather apt to get everything else all firmly drawn out, before 
he plans the stairway. And so he is apt to find that he hasn’t 
left quite enough space; therefore, he puts in some “winders” 
(Fig. 4) at top and bottom. 
Now, there is nothing more ut- 
terly undesirable and danger- 
ous than these same winders; 
—children and grown folk— 
are always stumbling 
and falling, often with very 
serious results. The putting 
of “winders” on a main stair- 
way, is proof of incompetence 
or carelessness 
on the part of 
the architect. 
By making the 
hallatrifle 
wider, (Fig. 5) 
these ‘‘win- 
ders’’ can always 
be eliminated. 

But there’s 
another point—nine 
stairways out of ten 
are just a little too 
steep. The “Tise’’ 
of each step should 
be justabout7 
inches (not less than 
634 inches and not 
over 714, anyway)— j 
and the ‘‘tread’’ | 
should be exactly 
10% inches, not 
counting the “noise” 
on the front edge (Fig 
1). Builders will tell 
you that 8-inch 
‘*rise’’ and 9-inch 
‘‘tread’’ is good 
enough—that they 
always make their 
stairways so, etce., 
etc., etc but, if 
you will just try 
walking up my 7x- 
10% stairs, and then 
try one of the 8x9 
affairs, you'll notice 
an astonishing 
difference in the feel 
of your knees! 
This isn’t theory— 
it’s sheer cold fact. 
Of course, the builders are apt to claim that the stairs will have 
to be steep, because there isn’t room to put in the lower, 
longer slant; but such stuff is a mere confession of incompet- 
ence. I have planned hundreds of houses, large and small— 
and never yet have | found it necessary to use steep or wind- 
ing stairways. 
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Easy Back and Cellar Stairs 
Let the back stairway and the cellar stairway, too, have exactly 
the same easy slant as the front stairway. This sounds absurd, 
at first thought; but it isn’t. Figure a moment, Mrs. Farmer, 
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Fig. 2 


'S don’t you use the back stairs much more often 
) And don’t you go down 

cellar a dozen times a day, or more? Exactly, 
| well, then, what’s the sense in having things 
more comfortable for the casual guest—who 
uses the front steps—than for yourself? 

It isn’t merely a matter of comfort, either. 
Physicians tell us that there is nothing more 
destructive to a woman's physical well-being 
than too much stair-climbing; and a steep stair- 
way is just twice as hurtful to her as a more 
easy one. The new-made mother, for instance— 
the doctor will let her walk about at will on the 
level, a good two weeks before he’ll permit her to set foot on 
stairs. ‘Thousands of women are hopeless sufferers, today, 
just because they climbed a steep stairway a little sooner than 
they should have done. Ask your doctor if that isn’t so! 

And that is why I hold the ordinary steep stairway to be 
an actual menace—just as real a menace as the common house- 
fly, or the common drinking-cup, or any of those new-found 
foes that we fight so vigorously nowadays. Think over these 
things, Madame—and you too, 
Sir—and then put the proper 
sort of stairs in your new home 
—comfortable stairs, sanitary 
stairs, safe stairs—they won't 
cost $10 more than the steep, 
unsafe, sort 1 promise you! 

The width—that’s another 
important matter. Very fre- 
quently stairways are made 
too narrow; 
one can’t carry 
even a_scrub- 
bucket up them, 
with any sort of 
comfort. There 
should be a clear 
width inside the 
railing of at least 
2 feet 6 inches— 
2 feet 10 inches 
is better, and 3 
feet is ample room 
to handle furniture. 

Fig. 1, by the way 
“open string’ 
stair, that is, the 
ends of the steps 
show—while Fig. 2 
has a “closed string.” 
The latter is slightly 
the cheaper; but the 
former is rather more 
effective. Fig. 3 
shows the heavy, 
clumsy newel that 
builders are all too 
apt to use. For my 
part, I think the 
simple 4-inch or 5- 
a me means post, 

P 1 searcely any 
PANTRY ornament whatever 
(Fig. 1) is far neater 
and better-looking. 
The rail and balus- 
ters, too, let’s have 
these as simple and 
delicate as sible. 
For colonial inter- 
iors, rail and newels 
should be birch or 
some such, stained 
mahogany; the risers and treads of natural oak (red or white) 
and all else white-painted. If one prefers, however, the whole 
thing can be oak or some similar hardwood. 

Quite often, one runs across an arrangement like Fig. 8; a 
long, straight stairway in a long, narrow hall. Besides being 
most unsightly, this sort of thing is dangerous; a person trip- 
ping at the topstep will fall all the way to the bottom, with the 
almost certain result of broken bones, or broken neck! But it 
isn’t very difficult or costly to rearrange things, even in an old 

Continued on page 20 
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RURAL CREDIT IN EUROP 


Its Adaptation to American Conditions—By H. C. PRICE 


of Ohio State University. Dean Price recently sp 
f his time tot study of rural credit and similar problems. wuse of his thorough acquaintance with agricult: 


in experience to American conditions, 


Editor's Not Professor ©. C. Price is Dean of th ollege of Agr 
ga\ a larg ba) r ' 
tions in this country, he is peculiarly fitted to discuss the adaptation of the 
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our own country might be quite 
rural credit system because each nation has gratifying did we not compare them 
worked out its own system. The two with the same statistics for Germany, 
countries in which rural credits have been most YW because in every case there has been a 
highly developed and are most perfectly Stes y fairly creditable increase in the crop 
organized are Germany and France. In Bb > ; yields. Whatever else may be the cause 
these two countries in rural credits, as of the phenomenal increase of crop yiclds 
in most other things, the systems are in Germany, undoubtedly the abundant 
diametrically opposite. The French \j credit available to the German farmer at 
system is built up largely on govern- low rates of interest, and on easy terms of 
ment subvention while the German has repayment has enabled him to farm for the 
been built up almost entirely without future as well as for the present. He has, 
government aid. built up his soil fertility. He has fed his land 
However, in all of the systems that have been and it has responded generously. 
developed the results that have been secured for German Methods of Credit 
the individual farmer have been practically the The institutions that furnish the German 
same, viz., (1) long time loans, (2) repayment in small farmer credit may be roughly classified under 
annual installments, (3) low rates of interest. All of three heads: (1) The cooperative land mort- 
these are important and essential to any satisfactory gage association (Landschaften); (2) the private 
rural credit system whether it is English, French, German, or stock company land mortgage associations (Hypotheken- 
American. banken); and (3) the rural or Raiffeisen banks; the first 
Long Time Loans Essential two furnish real credit while the rural banks furnish per- 
Low rates of interest are always desirable, but not enough. sonal loans almost exclusively. There are other sources 
Until the American farmer is able to borrow his capital for long of credit such as public savings banks, insurance com- 
periods in such form that his loans can not be recalled, and with panies, city banks and some special institutions, as the 
the provision for paying them back gradually, he ishandicapped agricultural improvement banks that have been organ- 
in adopting any permanent system of agriculture. We ion ized by the government to furnish credit for communities 
been a nation of soil robbers. Inheriting a virgin soilstored with rather than individuals in order to carry out large improve- 
the accumulation of thousands of years, we have proceeded to ments such as large drainage projects, building roads and 
waste our inheritance, and to sell our “birthright for a mess of straightening rivers. 
pottage.’”? We have sent the European farmer the grains from The foundation of the German rural credit system is the co- 
our farms, the oil cake from our operation of borrowers. The 
linseed and cotton seed mills, “‘Landschaften”’ are made up ex- 
and the bran from our flour clusively of men who own farm 
mills to feed his livestock, and to real estate and desire loans on 
enrich his farm land instead of AVERAGE YIELD OF FARM CROPS IN the same (to be a member one 
feeding them at home and en- : GERMANY must be a borrower). They are 
riching our own lands, and ex- Period —s organized under government 
wrting the finished product as d Crop. 1883-1892 1906-1910 20 years supervision, and are semi-public 
eadeni. or dressed meat. _ we. por Gave... Be os” ye Per cont. institutions, They serve simply 
But to manufacture corn and = + a oa : +4 3 47.8 as an intermediary between in- 
oats and hay into livestock re- ~— Oats ee 
quirés capital, and the farmer = Barley.......... 25.5 


Sus ‘TLY speaking there is no European 


ee EL 
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70.0 


68.4 _ _ vestors and borrowers. 


3 
5 

2 49.6 The individual farmer desir 
emer stents: Aaee i a1 6 he individual farmer desiring 


who is short of capital (as the 
average American farmer usually 
is), and with no provision for 
getting it readily, or at a reason- 
able rate of interest, he prefers 
to sell his grain and hay and re- 
duce his operating expenses and 
risks, although he knows that 
he is also reducing the fertility 
of his land. He repeats this 
year after year with diminishing 
crop yields until finally he de- 
cides that his land is “worn 
out” and that he should go to a 
new territory. 

Under a permanent system of 
agriculture land does not wear 
out, and one never hears a 


European farmer talking about ‘‘worn-out, run-down land.”’ 
A Lesson From Germany 

In no other country has a better system of either agriculture 

or rural credit been developed than in Germany. Which is 

cause and which is effect may be a matter of argument, but in 


AVERAGE YIELDS OF FARM CROPS IN 
UNITED STATES 


Period Period Increase in 

Crop. 1883-1892 1906-1910 20 years. 

Bu. per acre. Bu. per acre. Per cent. 
Wheat a s 2.® 14.7 5.7 
Rye 12.7 16 29.0 
Oats , . 25.6 29 13.3 
Barley 22.6 24.6 9.0 
Potatoes... .. 73.2 96.4 32.4 


Abundant credit evailable to the German farmer at low 
rates of interest and on easy terms of payment has enabled 
him to farm for the future as well as for the present. 


a loan goes to the land mort- 
gage association in his province, 
makes his application and has 
the title to his farm examined; 
if-found satisfactory he has the 
privilege of borrowing through 
the association to two-thirds the 
assessed value of his property. 
The Landschaft itself does not 
have the money on hand to make 
the loan, but issues mortgage 
bonds (Pfandbriefen) of equal 
amount which will be delivered 
to the borrower, or sold for him, 
and he will receive the proceeds 
of their sale. 
Gets Money Cheap 


The mortgage bonds are issued payable to bearer, and are 
secured by all the property of the association and securities 
held by it. They do not mature at any specified time, but are 
simply certificates of indebtedness on which the holder can not 
demand payment so long as the interest is kept paid. They 


may be called in and paid six months after they are issued, or 
they may run fifty years at the option of the association issuing 
them. They are as negotiable as Government bonds and sell 
practically as well. In recent years they have been issued bear- 
ing 3 per cent, 314 per cent and 4 per cent interests. During the 
past year 4 per cent bonds have been selling at par the most of 
the time and German government 4 and cent bonds have not 
sold over 14 per cent to 4 per cent higher. 


both the progress has been rapid in recent years. A comparison 
of the crop yields of Germany and the United States, and the 
rate at which the yields have increased in both countries in 
twenty years is shown by the tables on this page. 

A comparison of yields for single years is likely to involve a 
large element of error, consequently the average of a ten-year 
period, 1883-1892, is taken in the first case and an average for 
a five-year period, 1906-1910, in the second. The statistics for 
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ECENT investi- 
gations indi- 
cate that an- 

nually the deaths from 
rabies are increasing 
in America. During 
the current year about 
100 people died in con- 
sequence of being bit- 
ten by mad dogs. The 
number of patients 
taking treatment at 
the various Pasteur Institutes in this country is yearly increas- 
ing. Approximately 1,500 cases were treated at the Pasteur 
hospital in New York during 1912. And all because somebody’s 
dog contracted rabies and ran amuck down the street, biting 
and transmitting the malady to everyone that ventured into 
his path. 

Under existing conditions there is little excuse for a person 
dying of rabies, which is popularly known as hydrophobia. 
Preventive and control measures are so efficient that practically 
every case that is taken in time may be completely cured. 
Likewise if precautionary measures to watch and muzzle the 
dogs during certain periods of the year are practiced there is no 
reason why this scourge should be so prevalent. Popular 
opinion has it that dogs are more susceptible to rabies during 
the warm weather months, but statistics show that, if anything, 
more cases of mad dogs occur during the periods of cold weather. 

Almost All Kinds of Animals May Have It 

Rabies is an infectious disease originating among dogs but 
also occasionally occuring among cats, foxes, prairie dogs, 
skunks, sheep, ‘hors cattle, goats, deer, 
rabbits, guinea pigs, rats, mice and chickens as 
well as human beings. The disease is trans- 
mitted by direct inoculation, the mad dog 
biting some other animal or person, and thus 
the disease. Mad dogs are said 


bia, but this term is mis- 


f 





passing on 
to have hvydr pho 
ading in so far as it means “fear of water.” 
Dogs suffering with rabies are not actually 
fraid of water, in fact they crave drink, 
but the excitement and effort of drinking 
which is rendered difficult on account of a 
wralytic condition of theswallowing muscles, 
re likely to cause convulsions which have 
generally been accepted as signs of fear. 
Although much work has been devoted to 
the problem the specific germ that causes 
isolated. Fortunately 


rabies has never been isolat . 
i Louis 


for mankind that talente« 
Pasteur, discovered an attenuated virus for 
preventing the disease. ‘The virus proper 
sually exists in the saliva and when it is in- 
jected into a wound or open abrasion of the 
skin, infection results. There is less danger 
of infection from dog bites where the teeth of 
the rabid animal have passed through cloth- 
ing or leather before penetrating the skin. 
Che poison of this disease centers either in 
t brain. Where the brain 


scientist, 


he spine or in the 


is atlect« d the furious t' pe of rabies re sults, 

while nm ease the virus concentrates its his engra\ 

energ it the spine the quiet or dumb type lower jaw are paral 
‘ he disea e appears. 


Possible to Prevent Rabies 


’ +h +} | — 
animals With the we ikened virus 


It is possible to V cinate 
of rabies and thereby to re nder them proof against direct in- 
oculation from a rabid do The injection of the serum is 
nade with a hypodermic syringe dire tly under the abdominal 
muscles and after twelve or thirteen mild treatments, each of 


' 
vy. the patient or subj ct becomes 
in the v ation system has 
that even after being bitten 
protected against the de- 


which is increased in intensit 
ral ies-proof, In the case of m 
been pe rfected to suc h an extent 
by a rabid dog the victim may be 
velopment of the dis 

How the Afflicted Dog Acts 


wee 


Dy gs are subject to both ty 3 ot rabi n ls f the 
family being more dangerous and ac- 
complishing more damage when they are af- 
ted with the f rious torm ot the disease. ~ 
period of incubation, that is, 


time that el 


Lpses 


the person is bitten and the 


ppearance of the first sv mp- 
n of the disease, varies 
m a tew day 1 to several 
onths, three to six weet ks be~- 
ing the average period 
Ordinarily the dog that is 
eted with rabies first in- 
dicates signs of dullness and 
general depressior He will 








ng shows the dumb type of rabies. 


RABIES 


The Bugaboo of the Dog Family 
By GENE DAY 


crawl into obscure places and will rebel upon be- 
ing distrubed. He licks the original wound and 
the genital organs. He displays an abnormal ap- 
petite and will eat grass, sticks, dung, and foreign 
material of a similar nature. As the disease progresses the dog 
becomes cross and snaps at space, or at inanimate objects as 
well as at persons. 

The furious type of rabies involves three stages which con- 
sist of melancholy, irritating, and paralytic periods. To begin 
with, in the melancholy stage the dog anh oe changes in dis- 
position. He becomes fretful and refuses his usual food. He 
gnaws at wood and swallows indigestible substances such as 
wood, coal, straw, earth and stones. Gradually he begins 
to weaken in his hind quarters. During the irritating period of 
the disease the animal strives to escape and run away. He will 
travel long distances aimlessly and will snap and bite at every- 
thing and everyone that happens to be in his path. The dog 
is really running amuck, his insanity is rapidly P seer Pn while 
his periods of biting and snapping are alternated with times 
of rest. 

A marked change is evident in the voice and bark of the 
animal as the vocal chords become paralyzed during this 
period and the dog is barely able to swallow in consequence 

of some of his 
throat 
ing also paralyzed. 
The throaty bark 
of the animal is 
prolonged into a 
whine. 

In the third, or 
paraly tie stage 
of the furious type 
of rabies the ani- 
mal becomes 
emaciated; the eyes 
are dull, staring 
and sunken. The 
muscles that close 
and raise the lower 
jaw are paralyzed 
so that saliva in the 
form of stringy 
threads runs out 
from the corners of 
the mouth. In ad- 
dition the tongue 
assumes a lead- 
colored hue and 
hangs from the 
mouth. The para- 
lysis of the legs 
increases and ulti- 
mately the un- 
Steady, stagger- 
ing gait gives way 
to compk te paraly ° 
sis and the dog is unable to arise from a supine position or 
even to move. Usually death occurs shortly after this con- 
dition is reached. In fact ordinarily five to seven days after 
the first evidence of rabies appears the dog is dead although 
in exceptional instances the animal has survived for ten days 
after being bitten. : 

Present authorities assert that about 60 per cent of the cases 
of rabies are of the dumb or quiet type. In this form the ir- 
ritating and nervous symptoms are less marked and complete 
paralysis rarely occurs before death. ‘The muscles of the lower 
jaw are first paralyzed and saliva flows from the mouth but the 
animal evinces little inclination to bite. A decided change is ap- 
parent in the voice, but the animal seldom barks. In this 
variety of the disease the three stages follow rapidly upon one 
another and death occurs in two to three days. The dog never 
lives longer than five days after contracting the disease. 

Post mortem examinations of rabid dogs show a slight ir- 
ritation of the stomach and bowels due to the foreign material 
swallowed by the crazy animal. However, the center of the 
infection is either in the brain or spinal cord. The insane 
canine running amuck transmits the rabies to other animals 
that cross his path. In this way cattle, horses, sheep and hogs 
occasionally contract the disease by direct inoculation from the 
bite of a mad dog. Statistics prove that about 40 per cent of 
the dogs, 40 per cent of the horses, 36 per cent of the hogs, and 
ne to 40 per cent of the cattle that are bitten contract 
the disease. 


muscles be- 


vaENemer | 


The muscles of the 


zed and saliva drools from the mouth. 


Continued on page 23 
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DOES AN AUTO PAY THE FARMER? 

The question has been asked me at 
lenzst a hundred times by neighbors and 
friends if it “pays to keep an auto on the 
farm.’ I would say that this depends very 
much upon the auto, and a great deal upon 
the farmer. My own car I have driven 
four years, almost continuously, covering 
something like 60,000 miles in that time. 
This mileage was not all made “for fun.” 
Much of it represents trips to town on 
business, with loads of stuff for market; 
trips, also, to distant points in quest of a 
p rticular breed of hog, fowl or calf. Asa 
means of getting there, and getting there 
quick, no comparison can be made be- 
tween motor car and the horse-drawn ser- 
vice, 


and dust, rain and sunshine, my car has 
cost less than this same service would 
have cost if rendered by team; moreover, 
the time saved represents enough to buy 
a rig or two. 

As a Market Vehicle 

The motor car makes it possible to de- 
rive returns for certain things that would 
not othe rwise be possible. For instance, 
in early spring we have a quantity of 
rhubarb, celery and other vegetables of 
such quality as to demand an extra bonus 
provided we get them to town by 7:30. 
It is eight miles to town—a good two 
hours’ trip by team with a load. By re- 
moving the tonneau seats and placing a 
platform on the rear deck, I can haul 
a load of 700 to 1,000 pounds on my car, 
and get this load to town in thirty or 
thirty-five minutes. So the motor can 
get the stuff to market ‘‘while the dew is 
stillon.”’ A team can’t dothat. It brings 
back a load of supplies, empty cream cans 
or goods for the neighbors, for which they 
gladly pay a reasonable sum for trans- 
portation. 

Then there is the pleasure, and what I 
please to call the ‘‘benefit’’ feature of a car 
forthe farmer. Formerly it was just about 
impossible for us to attend church in 
town, or go to a lecture, a good show or 
other amusement. ‘The trip by team con- 
sumed so much time that 1t made a very 
late Sunday dinncr, or an all-night ses- 
sion on the road when coming home after 
an entertainment. Now it is easy— 
just a half an hour’s spin going or coming, 
which means dinner on time, and every- 
body itt bed at a decent hour. Sometimes I 
really wonder if it is eight miles to town; 
in former years I was dead sure it was ten. 

I do practically all of my own repairing, 
and visit the garage only for oil and gasol- 
lene. By this means the upkeep expense 
is just about nothing. I was guilty of care- 
lessness but once. This once I neglected 
to drain off the water when returning 
from a winter’s drive, and it “froze up” 
that night, ruining the radiator beyond 
repair. A motor car does not demand such 
constant attention as a horse, but there 
are some things absolutely required to 
keep in perfect running condition and re- 
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With all its hard service, through mud 
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“You Buy Cigars by the Box to Save 
Money! Why Don’t You Buy 


WRIGLEYS 
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by the box? You save more money than on 
cigars and get something the 
whole family can use— 
yourself included.” 


























“Ts heard you say you enjoy 

smoking more if you chew it 
beforehand. I’m sure the chil- 
cren enjoy your kisses more if ! » 
you chew it after you smoke 
You know we all like it and we 
all know it is good for our teeth, 
appetite and digestions. We 
ought to 


Chew It After 
Every Meal.”’ 


LOOK FOR THE SPEAR 
AVOID IMITATIONS 















































OF TWENTY PACKAGES 
It costs less—of any dealer— 
and stay: fresh until used. 




















Cut Down The High Cost of Home Heating 4 © t 


Soft coal or slack—anthracite or coke—it makes no difference what kind 
of fuel you burn you can cut down the quantity one third and still get a 
third more heat from it if you use 


XXTH CENTURY FURNACE 





duce expense bills. 
As to the make of a car—he sure that | 
it is a good one, manufactured by a re- 
liable concern, and by a company that 
gives promise of doing business for several 
years. You may need parts later on, and 
want to know that the company is still 
manufacturing them.—D. H. 3. 


‘This is the law of the harvest, to reap 
more than you sow. Sow an act and you 
reap a habit, sow a habit and you reapa 
character, sow a character and you reap a 
destiny.” 


3e civil to all, sociable to many, familiar 
with a few, friend to one, and enemy to 
none.— Benj. Frank‘in. 












And it’s a better, cleaner, more healthful heat besides. XXth Century 
Furnaces consume their own gases and smoke and keep the home free from 
dirt and soot. They have an exclusive patented air chamber and firepot 
which burns the fuel from the side toward the center, giving complete com- 
bustion and a steady uniform heat in all parts of the home. 
Over 40,000 XXth Century Furnaces now in use and every last x) 
one of them giving day in and day out satisfaction. -_ 


Proper Installation is Part of XXth Century Service 


The man who sells youa XXth Century Furnace knows his business and your requirements’ 
He will install your furnace so as to give heating comfort for years. Ask us for your Dealer's 
name or send us a plan or sketch of your home, mentioning the number of rooms to be heated 
and we will tell you the kind of equipment best suited for you. Ask for booklet No. 44 on 


home heating. 
XXth Century Heating & Ventilating Company, - - Akron, 0, 






















You can learn more about modern improvements from reading the 
catalogues sent out by our advertisers than in any other way. Write for 
those that interest you. 
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KILLING 
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GRASS 


By JOHN VINCENT BAILEY 


© completely kill out quack grass 
] from a field in a single season, all 
that is necessary is to put into 
practice a single, common, everyday 
principle. No one would dispute the pos- 
sibility of killing a horse with a pin prick, 
if the steel point were inserted at a the 
proper spot of the animal’s head. In 
finding a way to exterminate a wee d, ap- 
ply the process with the same amount of 
precision, and there is no more likelihood 
of failure than there would be in produc- 
ing death to the horse when the base of 
the brain is jabbed. 
In applying this theory to the elimination 
of quack grass from the field, the real 
crucial point of the oper: stion—the 
one that corresponds to pricking the right 
point of the animal’s brain—is in getting 
after the thrifty little weed at the exact 
season of the year when its vitality is at an 
ebb. It must be admitted that there is 
no day in the year when the farmer can 
catch the quack grass napping and so 
near death that all its vitality needs is a 
vigorous thump and it disappears for- 
ever. But there is a season in which the 
P lant uses all its time to store up energy 
for the next season’s campaign of spread- 
ing, when a constant war against the weed 
will so devitalize it that it soon may be 
completely smothered out. One season 0 
diligent work against a bunch of quack is 
sufficient to stamp it from a whole field. 
When to Tackle Quack Grass 
The time to attack quack grass with in- 
tent to kill is in the late summer. Then, 
if ever, it is vulnerable, for the life juices 
it loses in late summer and early fall can 
not be replaced until the following sum- 
mer, by which time the plant has become 
so weakened that its destruction can 
easily be completed by a few more at- 
tacks with the harrow and the pl: anting of 
a good smother crop. 
In preparing to kill 





further discourage the root stalks. The 

last thing before winter sets in there should 

be another very shallow plowing. This 

plowing should be done as t ite as possible, 

so that the plants can not have time to 

start new roots before the ground freezes. 
Get After It in Spring Also 

In the spring the ground should be 
worked with a dise quite often until the 
middle of June, when it should be plowed 
deep and the last thrust given that will 
toll out the death -knell of the weed. 

If quack lives on with the persistency of 
a cat with nine lives, it is pretty nearly a 
certainty that by this time not more than 
one of the lives remains before all is over. 
A good smothering will attend to that last, 
or ninth life. 

After the deep June plowing, planting 
to some speedily growing crop w tite nd the 
campaign of extinction. Buckwheat, 
millet, fodder corn, late cabbage, or any 
crop that will mature before winter, and 
that will start quickly, will outrun the 
weakened stalks of the quack and smother 
them completely. 

No Loss of Crop 

Besides the certainty of this method, 
in my experience, it has the advantage of 
permitting a crop each season. A good 
deal of extra work is entailed in the fall 
plowing and harrowing to make life miser- 
able for the weed during its storing up 
period. But it is work that pays a hun- 
dred fold, since it does not fail to turn a 
field infested with the most noxious weed 
that grows into one upon which any sort 
of grains may be grown without fear of a 
return of the pest. 

If the farmer who determines to make 
war upon the quack grass will bear in 
mind that, after the seed is ripened, there 
is practically no effort made by the plant 
to extend its roots beneath the ground 
during the remainder 
of that season, he will 





out a field of quack 
grass in a single sea- 
son, l would advise 
planting the field to 
tame hay, so that an 
entire season's crop 
need not be lost in 
the process. The 
hay will be ready to 
cut when the quack 
grass is in blossom. 
To cut the quack 
while in bloom is the 
first step in the pro- 
cess of killing it. By 
the middle of June 
the tendency to 
spread is less than 
earlier in the season, 
most of the nourish- 
ment taken up at 








grasp the principle 
upon which he must 
work to exterminate 
it. Allits time in the 
latter half of sum- 
mer is spent in ab- 
sorbing nourishment 
in readiness for rapid 
spring growth. 

The soil should be 
rich before beginning 
the smothering pro- 
cess, for it will be of 
little use if there is 
lack of nitrogen in 
the soil to help the 
smother crop develop 
speedily and take 
possession of the soil. 

As an aid in elim- 


that time being used Quack increases by underground rootstocks in aung quack, hogs 
for the production of ire good. They are 
seed. Early in August these ripen. But, | fond of the reot st: alks, and if fed little 
of course, they must not be permitted to|other food, will keep the ground rooted 
ripen, or even to form. over and help materially in the extermina- 


and hay 
a more decisive ste Pp 


The grass 
field, it is ready for 


removed from the | 


tion. 


in the kil thi ng proc ess. I he land should be THE HYDRAULIC RAM 
plowed about four inches deep. As quack Many a farmer has a spring or small 
grass is propagated by two methods, seed | stream that affords fall enough so as to 


and runinng root stalk, you have now 
checked both these avenues of growth 
or at least you have begun to check them 
You must be as persistent as the grass it- 
self if you would succeed in killing it 
The method to be pursued from this 
time on consists mostly in careful and 
systematic plowing and harrowing. After 
the plowing, an occasional working of the 
soil with a harrow, or, better still, a dise 
harrow, W ill keep the weeds down and 


;operate a 


ly, forcing water ; 
above source of supply. 





operates the 
and another water supply is available, such 


hydraulic ram that would 
put water into the stock tanks, or house. 
The common ram operates automatical- 


it’ considerable height 


water in the stream that 
ram is unfit for house use, 


Where the 


as a spring, the ram can be operated by 
the stream and used to force the pure 
water into the house. 
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Had ‘‘Coffee Nerves’’ from Youth. 

“When very young I began using cof- 
fee and continued up to the last six 
months,” writes a Texas girl. 

“T had been exceedingly nervous, thin 
and very sallow. After quitting coffee 
and drinking Postum about a month my 
nervousness disappeared and has never 
returned. This is the more remarkable as 
I am a Primary teacher and have kept 
right on with my work. 

“My complexion new is clear and rosy, 
my skin soft and smooth. As a good com- 
plexion was something I had greatly de- 
sired, I feel amply repaid even though 
this wero the only benefit derived from 
drinking Postum. 

“Before beginning its use I had suffered 
greatly from indigestion and headache; 
these troubles are now unknown. 

“T changed from coffee to Postum 
without the slightest inconvenience, did 
not even have a headache. Have known 
coffee drinkers, who were visiting me, to 
use Postum a week without being aware 
that they were not drinking coffee.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for booklet, “The 
Road to Wellville.”’ 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular (must be boiled). 

Instant Postum doesn’t require boiling 
but is prepared instantly by stirring a 
level teaspoonful in an ordinary cup of hot 
water, which makes it right for most 
persons. 

A big cup requires more and some peo- 
ple who like strong things put in a heap- 
ing spoonful and temper it with a large 
supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the amount 
that pleases your palate, and have it 
served that way in the future. 

“There’s a Reason’’ for Postum. 











Get Latest Factory Prices On 
FOWARDS GTEEL QHINGLES 


Cheaper than wood, f: 
much easier to put on, 
4 times as serviceable 
—can’t rot, leak 
nor burn — $10,000 In- * 
demnity Bond against’ 
lightning loss — come 
in sheets of 100 shin- : | 
gies or more. “Dead : = 
easy” to put on—just nail them on old Too or 
sheathing. We use the famous Tightcote 
Process and patent Interlocking Device. Made 
by biggest sheet metal makers in the world, 
Sold direct from factory, freight prepaid. Send 
postal for catalog and get our surprisingly low 
price, by return mail. Give size of roof if possible. 
The Edwards Mfg. Cc., 706-756 Lock St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World. 
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Trial, 
| + new Ly Cyt 
, $15.50 - 


Free Book, “How to to Use Power” 
Tells you all about os ond the wonder- 
ful new Chilled C ae Wale ae mngte these en- 
address ing few ate will \ — aye © it now. 


Schmidt Bros. Co, Engine Works, Dept. 352 Y , Davenport, lowa 
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WHY I GOT A 


WAS the first farmer in this county to 


three 


ride a motorcycle. This was 
years ago, and I am still riding, 


although I have a new machine now. It 
came about this way 

My second boy, who is about 17, was 
anxious to leave the farm and join his 
older brother who was working in the city. 
Labor was so searce that in the harvest 
time it was pretty nearly impossible to get 
help to harvest the crop, so 1 was extreme- 
ly reticent about letting the boy go. 
Furthermore he wes our youngest, and 
his mother could not quite reconcile hcr- 
self to the idea that he was old enough 
to take care of himself in the city. So as 
a sort of a bribe to keep him on the farm 
I purchased a motorcycle for him. 

Expected Smashups 


When « told his mother what I was g0- 
ing to do she was not over-delichted, and 
visions of broken arms and broken Iegs at 
once came to her mind; but I had mace up 
my mind toone thing—I would eithcr kecp 
the boy on the farm willingly, or I would 
let him go; and I didn’t see any other 
way to keep him with us that summer. 

Well, to make a long story short, the 
came, and the boy and I 
drove to town to get it. I can remember 
yet how I felt after the agent had shown 
him how to operate the machine, giving 
him a ride or two around the block, and 
we started for home. I was not sure at 
that moment but that perhaps I hadn’t 
taken the best way out. The boy, how- 
ever, had a pretty lovel head, and he took it 
easy, but at that he beat me home by near- 
ly twenty minutes. 


motorcycle 


No Broken Bones 


When ten days had gone by and none 


of our visions of broken arms and legs had | 


come true we began to rest easier, and we 
couldn’t help but notice the change in the 
boy. He was as happy a young American 
as you would ask to find. Not only that, 


a he went into his work bs ith apelin of @/ like to see their name in the paper. Very } 
im and with more interest than we had | trul , 


ever seen him take before. Every even- 
ing during the pleasant weather of that 
whole summer just as soon as the chores 
were done he would take the machine and 
ride away. At first we were afraid that 
it was going to tire him too much, but we | 
soon found that in this we were mis-| 
taken. 

We were all surprised, too, to find in how | 
many ways we could make use of that ma- 
chine. The boy did all the family shop- 
ping, went after repairs several times In | 
the busy season and did a good many 
errands for us. He could make a trip to 
town and back in a little more than the 
time it would take me to hitch up. It 


saree. 
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MOTORCYCLE 


was not long after he got his machine 
before one of my neighbors got one and 
the boys were taking trips to- 
gether. 

| Father Tries It 


soon 


It was a long, long time before I 
| would trust myself on the machine, but 
|}one day I had to make a trip to a neigh- 
| boring town and decided to try it. 
since that I have ridden regularly. To- 
day we have two motorcycles, and nearly 
every fine evening you will find one of the 
three of us (my oldest boy is back on the 
farm now) riding. 

I haven’t spent 
either one of the machines since I got 
them, and don’t see any reason why there 
should be any repair cost to speak of for 
vie ars to come. The cost of operation iS 
almost nothing. We figured it out the 
other day, and it cost me 3 cents to go to 
the village ten miles away and, back and 
I made the trip, including a stop forsome 
groceries, in less than one hour, which the 
boys said was half again too long. 


Carries to School 

This spring I put a rear seat on my 
machine and one of us began taking my 
little girl to school and calling for her at 
night (the school is about two miles away), 
so everyone in our family but Mother now 
rides the motorcycle and sometimes when 
I see her looking at us kind of wistfully 
when we start away on a jaunt to town, I 
almost believe that she wishes we would 
take her on behind like we see so many of 
the younger girls riding. 

I am writing you this way because I 
believe that there are lots of other farm- 
ers who are a little prejudiced against the 
motorcycle just as I was until it did so 
much for us. 

You are at liberty to publish this let- 
ter in your paper if you want to, but I 
would rather you wouldn’t give my 








name for I am not one of the kind that 


y yours, ———,, Wis. 


CONFESS YOUR MISTAKES 

When you make a mistake, don’t 
make a second one—keeping it to your- 
self. Own up. The time to sort oui 
rotten eggs is at the nest. The deeper you 
hide them in the case the longer they stay 
in circulation, and the worse impression 
they make when they finally come to the 
breakfast table. A mistake sprouts a 
lie when you cover it up. And a lie 
breeds enough distrust to choke out the 
prettiest crop of confidenge that a fellow 
ever cultivated.—Lorimer. 
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? This Whip °% 
has a Red Rawhide Center 
from Snap through Cap 


| | Red Rawhide givesspring and wear 
| | toabuggy whip. Itis the periec- 
|| tion of whip centers. o not 
confuse it with ordinary domestic 
rawhide, Red Rawhide comes from 
the East Indian Water Buffalo, and 
is treated bya process which makes 
it practically moisture-proof. This 

rocess, which is our trade secret, 
is only one detail that makes 


Red Rawhide 
Center Whips 


five longest and most satisfactory service. 
n workmanship, style and appearance they 
are unapproachable. Yet, notwithstand- 

ing their high quality, they are moder- ¢ 
ately priced, 
Red Rawhide Center Whips are made in 
the largest whip factory in the United 
States by workmen who have alifetime 
of experience as whip makers. 


Let Us Send You Proof 
of Their Quality 


If you want to know more about 
whips write us to-day for the 
famous “Westfield Test.””_ It is* 
conclusive proof that Red Raw- 
hide Centers are the kind you ; 
should buy. 

You can probably buy these 
whips at your local dealer's, 
If he does nothavethem, urge 
him to get one for you. 


UNITED STATES WHIP CO, 
Westfield, 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT 
FOR THE FARM 


Electric light at any time without 
using your engine. 

Cheaper than kerosene; better than acetylene 
gas; no danger of tires; no lamps to explode; no 
dirty lamps to fill or clean; easy to operate. 

WRITE TODAY FOR PROOF, 

The best proof for any lighting system is what 
people using it say aboutit. Send for particulars 
and our new book of testimonials. Read what others 
say about the Universal Lighting System. 

Write Today Dept. 352 Y. 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY CO., 


301 N. PEORIA, STREET - - CHICAGO 
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2 Grain Bins In 

| Nothing else on the market like this port- 

| able Rust Proof Meta! Granary---almost 
as cheap as wood and is permanent. Has 
all modern improvements. 


SOLD ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Has perfectly smooth rain 
proof floor on! bolts 






nections stronger than 
bolts or rivets. Can be par- 
titioned. Heaviest bin of 
its size. Most reasonable 
in price. Write for FREE 
samples of metal, c 
and easy terms. Address 


Nerthfield Iron Co., 


eee NO CoMmBINATIONCORNCRIB 


Mfrs. of Sanitary Well Curbing. Guaranteed Hog Troughs. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


CATCH AND COVER CROPS 





BELIEVE that many of us have not 
fairly estimated the value of cover crops 


and catch crops heretofore. But the 
time is not far distant when we will be com- 
vlled to give more thought to them. 
Jusiness methods will force us to do so, 
and the needs of the soil demand more of 
these in-between crops. We haven't 
the least doubt but that m the near future 
some Burbank will come to the aid of the 
farmers with more of the short-lived crops 
that are suitable to fill up the gaps between 
other more substantial crops. 

Catch and cover crops constitute the 
farmer’s most valuable by-product. And 
we understand that a catch crop is one 
that is grown in between other regular 
crops while a cover crop is one that 1s in- 
tended to cover the ground, mainly for 
protection, during what is often an idle 
time when the ground might have been 
producing nothing. It is used primarily 
for protection against drouth, freezing and 
thawing, and erosion, although it should 
yield some revenue, either in money or 
forage or for green manure. 

I think these crops have been under- 
valued because they do not yield as much 
immediate returns in money as other crops 
do. But they save fertility and supply 
some pasturage at a time when other pas- 
tures are not good. They keep the 
ground from being over-run with noxious 
weeds, and they afford other and numer- 
ous advantages, some of which have been 
mentioned. 

One farmer says, “I don’t see how you 
manage to raise so much roughage, and 
have so much pasturage at unusual sea- 
sons.” But it isn’t so hard to manage 
after you once get worked into it. 

Crops in Corn in August 

You can sow rape between the corn 
rows in August and have plenty of hog 
pasture well into the winter. This is bet- 
ter than to simply have a stalk field with 
ditches washing between the rows all 
winter. You can sow rye, vetch, rape, 
cowhorn turnips, or any such things for a 
winter covering in the orchard or else- 
where and have plenty of forage range for 
hogs and sheep, as well as some delicious 
roots for other stock. And the ground 
will be benefited much by the addition 
of humus making material, manure, win- 
ter protection, and by the action of the 
deep roots in the soil. 

Or you can sow grass seed in the corn 
in August or September. We have never 
failed to get a catch in this way when the 
ground was in good order. This, of course, 
isn’t considered a catch crop, but we're 
figuring on how to keep the ground busy 
and save fertility at the same time. 

Early potatoes may be removed in 
July and the ground made to produce a 
big crop of roughage like millet and corn 
sown together and mowed for hay. Or, 
art of the ground may be put in straw- 
berri s in plenty of time for a good crop 
the following year. (Late planting of 


strawberries not often successful in most 
places.—Editor.) 


And it is often an easy 





matter for us to get a crop of Canadian 
field peas off the ground that is to go into 
late potatoes. Sometimes this crop fails 
to mature in time, but in such cases it is 
turned under for green manure. Again, 
the early potatoes may be removed and 
the ground planted to beans in plenty of 
time. If this ground is not used for a more 
substantial crop, then it may be planted 
to one of the good winter crops, like 
turnips or rye. 

Rape and rye go together splendidly. 
The rape furnishes good fall and early 
winter pasturage, while the rye is coming 
on for use in the spring. 

We have firmly resolved to keep things 
going better than heretofore, and have al- 
ready laid in seeds to plant all the ground 
from which crops will be removed at about 
the middle of the summer. We want no 
stubble to lie idle from the middle of 
June to October, and none from November 
until spring. 

At the same time we are working hard 
to keep up fertility. And these in-be- 
tween crops help to do this only when 
pastured off, or turned under; at least this 
is true with most of them. By far the 
greater part serve only to hold what fer- 
tility we already have, to supply humus 
material, and those dump-onntel plants 
like cowhorn turnips, aerate the soi 
while all help to keep erosion in check. 
But none except the legumes replace plant 
food in a direct way.—Ephraim Gregory, 
Indiana. 


ALFALFA GROWING IN SOUTHERN 
OHIO 

Alfalfa or lucerne is queen of the 
clovers and king of all plants of the 
meadow. It is the hardiest of them all— 
the most lasting, the most productive, the 
most efficient soil enricher, and it yields 
hay of the finest quality. Its feeding 
qualities are equal to wheat bran or ear 
corn, pound forpound. Iam writing this for 
the purpose of stating some points in re- 
pond to the growing of alfalfa, and if 
what I write will prove beneficial to any- 
one, all well and good. 

Getting a Start 

To begin with, if the soil is not rich, 
it should be made so by adding manure. 
We could almost sum the matter up in 
four words: Hummus, drainage, lime and 
inoculation. 

We have the best results on Gravel 
Dale Farm by breaking the land up — 
in the spring, and keep cultivating each 
week until the last of June or some time in 
July. The first of August is none too late. 

Two inches of the top soil should be 
made very fine and loose, with that un- 
derneath compact. The soil must be well 
drained. Alfalfa will not stand wet feet. 
We add 500 pounds of burnt lime, or 
1,000 pounds of hydrated lime, or 4,000 
pounds of ground limestone to the acre. 
The latter is preferred, but whichever is 
cheapest and most easily obtained may be 
used. The lime should be sown on the 
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BOTH GAINED 
Man and Wife Fatten on Grap-Nuts. 


The notion that meat is necessary for 
real strength and the foundation of solid 
flesh is now no longer as prevalent as 
formerly. 


_Excessive meat eaters are usually slug- 
gish a part of the time because they are not 
able to fully digest their food, and the un- 
digested portion is changed into what is 
practically a kind of poison that acts upon 
the bl and nerves, thus getting all 
through the system. 

“T was a heavy meat eater,” writes an 
Ills. man, ‘‘and up to two years ago, was in 
very poor health. I suffered with indiges- 
tion so that I only weighed 95 pounds. 

“Then I heard about Grape-Nuts food 
and decided to try it. My wife laughed at 
me at first, but when I gained to 125 
pounds and felt so fine, she thought she 
would eat Grape-Nuts too. Now she is fat 
and well and has gained 40 pounds. We 
never have indigestion any more and 
seldom feel the desire for meat. 

“A neighbor of ours, 68 years old, was 
troubled with indigestion for years, and 
was a heavy meat eater. Nowsince he has 
been eating Grape-Nuts regularly, he says 
he is well and never has indigestion. 

_“T could name a lot of persons who have 
rid themselves of indigestion by changing 
from a heavy meat diet to Grape-Nuts.’ 

“‘There’s a Reason.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


DELTA, UTAH! 
NOW or NEVER! 









ARE YOU A REAL FARMER? 


Then there’s a fortune for you at 
Delta! 

A Carey Act project of 43,000 acres 
of the richest and most fertile irri- 
gated land in the West—33,000 
acres sold and under cultivation. 

10,000 acres more to be opened in 
30 days? 

It’s the last and BEST? No more 
land on the Ita project after 
that for anyone. 

Greatest Afalfa Seed country in the 
world? Runs $90 to $125 an acre; 
wheat and barley, $45. 

The State sells you the land—we sell 

u the water—AT A PRICE FIXED 
Y THE STATE. 

$1,000,000 already spent on dans, 
reservoirs, canals and ditches of 
the water system. © prolect 
two years old. Not an experiment. 
A STUPENDOUS SUCCESS. 

15 years to pay for the land and 
water, The first payment and your 
expenses for 12 months less than 
half a year's farm rent at home. 

NO FLOODS! NO DROUGHTS! 

We don’t want failures! 

We don’t want speculators! 

WE DO WANT FARMERS! 

And if you ARE a farmer your land 
will keep you and begin to pay for 
itself in 12 months, 

BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY! 
Your opportunity is NOW! 
This ad will not appear again. 
Write today for booklet or wire at 
our expense, 


BUT DO IT Now! 


WESTERN SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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In Minnesota where b 
FARMERS WANTED fons °° S0* prodsoot 
Homes for thousands. Improved farms for corn, small 
grains and live stock. Dairy farms with pure water, 
clover. timothy, and alfalfa. Maps and literature telling 
all about Minnesota sent free upon application to 
Fred D. Sherman,Commissioner of Immifration, 
Room 205, State Capitol, St. Paul, Mina. 
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plowed ground, and worked into the 
soil before seeding. Also use 200 pounds 
to the acre of bacteria soil from an alfalfa 
field of several y¢ tanding. This is 
about the smallest amount that we can 
distribute on an acre. ‘This should be 
drilled into the soil, or sown and worked 
into the soil at once, as the light and 
sunshine is death to the bacteria. 
Sows Alfalfa Alone 


ars = 


We do not use a nurse crop, as it would 
rob the alfalfa of moisture, and also of 
fertility. Alfalfa is ea sily killed by weeds 
and, therefore, a'l of the weed seed should 
be allowed to germinate before seeding to 
alfalfa. 

Sow fifteen or twenty pounds of clean 
seed to the acre. I sow half of the seed 
one way then across in the opposite direc- 
tion with the other half. ‘This insures an 
even stand. Seed should be harrowed in 
the soil with a light harrow about an 
inch deep.—Jacob Willette, Ohio. 

















GOOD GRAIN STACKS 

In the first place, I think the founda- 
tion or stack Rotten a very important 
thing to consider. As in helping thresh 
at a great many places they do not fix 
the bottom or foundation properly, and 
the result is wet bundles, which are next 
to impossible to get through the ma- 
chine, and when they do, the grain is in 
bad condition and mixed through good 
grain. 

The first thing I do is to put 6 or 8 
inches of hay or straw in the omen or 
another good way is to plow the ground 
where stacks are to be set. After spread- 
ing straw I set the fork in the middle and 
stack bundles around the same, and keep 
adding until the stack is large enough to 
suit the builder. Then on the outer row 
put them double and walk around on 
them some to make them firm. 


| 


Then using the fork to handle bundles, | 


I keep building as near straight up with 


the middle fairly full, and not walking on | 
the outer row after starting the first one. 


I then run the stack up from 5 to 8 feet, 
according to the size of stack, with the 
long side of the bundle up. Then I turn 
the short side of the bundle up, and keep 
the middle good and full so the bundles | 
will have a good slope to turn the water. 

By turning the short end of the bundles 
your stack will draw in nicely until 
finished. ‘Then drive in a stake, or take 
two 15-foot strings and tie bundle to each 
end and throw over stack. When the 
stack settles there will be plenty of bulge | 
to make a nice looking stack, as the 
picture shows.—C. R. McConnell, Iowa. 





STORE YOUR GRAIN 

If farmers generally would provide for 
storing a large portion of their grain in- | 
stead of dumping it upon the market 
when threshed, they could have some say 
about the price received. Not many 
years ago it was difficult to store grain 
without loss, but today, rat-proof, venti- 
dated grain bins can be built or pur- 
chased at a reasonable cost, and there is 
no excuse for dumping grain upon a 
glutted market. 


ADVICE TO THE STUDENT 

A ham never weighs so much as when 
it’s half cured. When it has soaked in all 
the pickle that it can it has to sweat out 
most of it in the smoke house before it is 
any real good, and when you’ve soaked up 
all the information you can hold, you will 
' have to forget half of it before you will be 










of any real use.— Lorimer. 
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$25.00 TO $40.00 am 


On Your New Buggy ; 


Pastps seve he’ll save you $25 to $40 on a genuine ff 
Split Hickory. Is it worth a postal to find out? 

Is it worth a postal to see the 140 styles of vehi- 
cles and complete line of harness all shown in 
Phelps’ new book. Is it worth a postal to learn 
the reasons why_167,000 other people bought 


























vehicles? Phelps sells direct from his own factory—on 
30 days’ Free Road Test—2 years guarantee. You g& 
keep all the middle profits—you take no risk—every- 


thing is cleariy photographed and accurately de- ‘ 


scribed and all guaranteed. Why not get % 
ae \' ae —\ 


Phelps’ book so you cancompare with others, 
Mi) 
RY 


Phelps pays postage if you write him a let- <a — o 
<7 \7 TF 
ay 



























ter or postal. Just say “Send Book.” 


H. C. Phelps, Pres., The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Station 202 Columbus, Ohio 























should have plenty of fresh, cool waterthese hot days, Let 
The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine 


at the New Low Price, supply it for you. The hotter the day the 


thirstier the cattle get, and it is no fun pumping by hand in a swelter- 
ing sun. 


The Farm Pump Engine, no matter what the weather, is 
always ready to supply at once, ‘ 
270 to 2,450 Gallons of Water Per Hour! 

This remarkable engine is safe— All Over the World 
easy to opera nomical—durable js the real evidence of their success. 
—absolutely weather-proof—no belta, ® want to tell you all about this re- 
braces, or special platforms needed. markable engine — how it is made— 
Comesreadytorun. Willalsooperate what it will do for you—and the ex- 

indstons, washing machine, separa- tremely low cost at which you can 

. ete, That they are now used daily buy it, so 


Write Today for Catalog No. 17 — Get the New Low Price 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
7 Sylvan S:reet Madison, Wisconsin 


_ 







































sizes VihA, 
th, J RRSLETON 
: Appleton-Goodhue Windmills will pump your water econ- 
omically, work whenever the wind blows and keep at it for 
years. For a nominal sum we will Insure for 5 gears 
against cyclones, tornadoes, anything but neglect. 
Why experiment; buy a simple, sturdy, safe, self-oiling, 
et eA Re : BO Goodhue outfit, , 
AR OWER 


When the wind don’t blow you will need an Appleton 
Gasoline Engine and pump jack. You can belt on to the 
pump, when needed, or run your churn, hand sheller, etc. 
For heavy work,running the huskerorsilo filler you have your 
pick up to 18 H. P. Hopper cooled, speed changing device, 


single side rod; a perfect engine. Write us today. 7 . 
APPLETON MFG. CO. St., Batavia, Il. 4 1¥2T0 IG HR 
-» 376 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill ssanoen-PORT 
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Saves Half the Cost of Harvest 


Simple, strong durable, always in order. Works 
in all soils at various depths., hillside and level. 
Does not cut the potatoes—misses 
none—leaves the potatoes clean on 
the ground, Vines do not interfere 
with the working of the 
Dowden Digger. 

The Dowden Digger is ful- 
ly ranteed — fast, clean 
aA durable. Thousands in 
use all over the world. It’s 


oe Digger that meets every 
emand. 
a sent free DOWDEN MFG. CO. 
rite us today 1325 Elim Street, Prairie City, la. 

























MAKE Monty WITH A HART-PARR TRACTOR. 
a7 ory he 


yas 
Apert 


Do your own harvesting and threshing in record-breaking time— 
no delays mean bigger profits. A Hart-Parr Oil Tractor will also enable 





you to plow, harrow, disc, seed in half the time required with horses. A 
size for every farm. Write today for Free Booklets and New Catalog—a 


ART-PAR complete educationin Modern Power Farming. 
R St., Charles City, lowa. y 
on TRACTORS -ff" HART-PARR CO., 302 Lawler St., ty, 
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CONCRETE ON THE FARM 


r I MHE present generation has witnessed | 
a marvelous growth in the uses of | 
hydraulic cements. The durability 

- cement in building, ete., has removed 
‘ doubt from the minds of the most 

, ~ ‘ical and the result has been that 

many 

their buildings about the farm. 
the things that may be made from cement 
are: walks, foundations, crib and granary 
floors, silos, fence posts, drain tile, tanks, 
drives, curbing, cisterns, culverts, 


of flower pots, ete., for the lawn. 
Cost of Cement and Sand 


cost of erecting buildings, 
cement must necessarily 


The 
from 





largely upon the price the user has to pay 
for sand and cement In some 
sand is found in abundance, 
others it is necessary to ship, or haul. 
Therefore, there could be no fast rule laid 

down as to Aaa cost of cement work, but 
as a fair rule we will estimate the cost of 
the sand at 5 cents a cubie foot. Cement 
is very nearly uniform in cost over the 
country because it is a standard artick 


farmers are using it for most of 
Some of 


chim- 
neys, etc., as well as ornaments in the way 


etc., 
depend 


j than any one else. 





j 


| the 6 cubic feet 


By J. M. BAGLEY 





tent over the country unless the farmer 
intends doing it himself; in that case he 
can figure the worth of his time better 
If the labor should 
be hired, a fair estimate would be 3 cents 
to the cubic foot, aside from material. 
If one cubic foot of cement (about one 
sack) costs 30 cents and the sand costs 5 
cents, making a total with labor of 38 
cents, we will have a fair estimate for a 
cubic foot of cement concrete laid. Of 
course, in this proportion the concrete 
would be very rich, but we now have some- 
thing to figure from. If we were to mix 
five to one we would take one sack of 


Rt RIT ce a a RE 


cement to five sacks of sand at a cost of 


localities | 30 cents for — nt, 25 cents for sand, 
while in giving us 6 cubic feet, and with the 18 


cents for labor, making in all 73 cents for | . 
& lable, tact makes him respected. 


In case the concrete was 
it ean be figured on 
vary a great way 


mixed seven and one, 
the same basis and not 
from this rule. 

Six parts sand and 
makes a good mixture 


one part cement 
for foundations, 


The price of cement ranges from 1. 30 to | walks, ete. 


a barrel. It should also be known 
that a well proportioned mortar is rep- 
resented by about 90 per cent of sand, de- 
pending somewhat on the quality of sand 
This ruk will hold for a good con- 
well tamped into place. 


$1.50 


used, 
crete, 
Cost of Labor 

labor will vary ex- 


cost of to some 


The 


DIGGING 
ys 


problems than one, 
but itis a very good 
the problem of 
to dig ” Dig with 
dynamit [t is inexpen- 
sive, itis wholly safe in 
ful hands, and it is ef- 
needed for 


an S- 
ver 


Ho 


Lo 








fecti wi excavations are 

various pur} . For setting trees th 

‘ mite digs the holes expeditiously and 
3 many shovels and hands, as well as 

time and pay-labor. This should be suf- 
nt appt il to the majority of men 

l-specially is dynamite good if the soil is 
fand he ivy, but for : ny soil does 


For Tree Setting 


To use dynamite for 


iP ing hol 8 to set 


iron rock drill, the de pt 





Mixing and Handling Cement 

first necessity in mixing cement 
a box of suitable size for the wo.k 
to bedone. The bottom should be smooth 
and free from nails, etc., as they will catch 
the hoe and prevent thorough mixing. 
Che sand and cement should always be 
gauged accurately and not guessed at, if 


The 
Ww ill be 











a good job is desired. For a small job 
the sand and cement may be peenntedl in 
a bucket or box, but for larger jobs a 
box is used which, when filled, will be the 
correct amount for one sack of cement, 
(about 1,900 cubic inches). We will sup- 

»se that we wish to mix one to three. 

fe then have 1,900 times 3 or 5,700 
cubic inches or 2’x2’x10” high. This 
measuring box only requires sides and 
ends, no bottom. To measure set the box 
into the mixing box, fill with sand and lift 
the box out leaving the sand correctly 
measured in the mixing box. The sack 
of cement may now be placed. This 
should be mixed thoroughly while dry 
after which water may be added until it 
has the correct stiffness for the work for 
which it is to be used. In all work one 
should not use more water than is ab- 
solutely necessary. The batch of mortar 
mixed should be such that it can be used 
at once, for cement starts to sct in a very 
short time. In case the cement starts to 
set it should be dampened a trifle and kept 
on the move until it ean be used up. 

Kind of Cement 

Portland cement was so named because 
it resembled in color the Portland rocks of 
England. The cement in most common 
use is the artificial Portland, and is con- 
sidered the highest grade cement. Being 
entirely in the hands of the operator its 
composition can be controlled to a larg? 
extent by him. Cements are manu- 
factured to be either slow or fast harden- 
ing as desired for special purposes. Judg- 
ing from conditions as we see them today 
it will not be long until a large per cent 
of the improvements about the farm will 
be constructed of cement.—J. N. Bagley. 

Note: You can get books of instruction, giving 
details of cement work, of the cement companies 
advertising their brar 1ds.—Editor. 


TALENT VS. TACT. 

Talent knows what to do, tact knows 
how to do it; talent makes a man respect- 
Talent 
is wealth, tact is ready money. For all 
the practical purposes of life, tact carries 
it against talent ten to one. Talent has 
many a compliment from the bench, but 


tact touches fees from attorneys and 
clients. Talent speaks learnedly and 
logically, tact triumphantly. Talent 


makes the world wonder that it gets on no 
faster, tact excites astonishment that it 
gets on so fast. And the secret is that it 
has no weight to carry; it makes no false 
steps; it loses no time; it takes all hints, 
and by keeping an eye on the weather- 
vane is able to take advantage of every 
wind that blows.—Dr. Wm. Matthews. 
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WITH DYNAMITE 


By R. S. MILLER 
a ee 
hard or other trees, drill down with an 


h desired, say about 
a stick of 40 

the dynamite, 
» the dynamite 


3 feet, use about a third of 
per cent dynamite. hay 


cap and fuse and then se 


dig. It will throw the dirt out so that ver) y 
few shovels of earth will need to be re- 
moved before placing the tree. Trees 


set in dynamited holes, even in the dry- 
est years, live and thrive, because the sub- 
soil is loosened to such an extent the roots 
find easy entrance, and seek the hidden 
moisture deep down. A tree with roots 
sunk deep stands a hundred chances of 
while the trees set in spaded 
find the lower soil 


life to on 
holes, in dry weather, 


| hand digging, because the 





too hard and find no moisture and suc- 
cumb to the conditions. 

One man who operates a commercial 
orchard, declares he would not use any 
other than the dynamite digging, even 
though it were more expensive than the 
results are so 
much more satisfactory. 

The cost is very little less than a nickel 
per tree-hole, and think of the cost if 
hand dug? Let alone the hard work, the 
loss of trees, and the consequent loss of 
time, fruit and so on. 

For Subsoiling 

Dynamite is also used for subsoiling, 
and crops sown on fields dynamited: yield 
a much larger crop, and better, besides 
leaving the ground almost permanently 
bettered, because the crop is taking from 
the lower soil instead of getting its 
entire living from the upper part. 
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Keep all dead or withered cabbage 


leaves removed. 


Every weed that goes to seed in the 
gerden, means thousands of them next 
secson. 


Sprinkle salt, ashes a 
the cabbage plants to ward away worms 
and other pests. 

If you begin the use of the sprinkler in 
the garden, keep it up till a shower falls, 
or baking of the soil will injure the plants. 

Stake or trellis the tom: It saves 
them from falling over to the ground and 
rotting, and promotes a rapid growth of | 
the plants. 


toes, 


Save plenty of garden seeds from now 
on. It will mean a saving of the money 
you have been in the habit of sending 
uway for seeds every spring; while the 
native seeds will insure you a fine stand 
for a bountiful crop when planted. 

Since all early beets, lettuce, turnips, 
‘te., now are too strong for table use, pull 
them and help out in supplying a sup- 
plementary feed to take the place of 
pasturage for the dairy cows. Poultry 
ind hogs also relish such articles very 
much. 

It’s an excellent plan to spray the garden 
just as long as there is anything green in 
it By this method, the insect-pests are 
kept down during the whole season, and 
the chances of their appearance next sea- 
son are pretty well destroyed—or, at 
ieast, so greatly reduced that there will be 
little danger from this source. 

Secure a canning outfit and can the 
garden fruit and vegetables. One Mis- 
souri woman made $200 in a single season 
with a $10 outfit. From now on, the sell- 
ing-price of these products in the bulk is so 
anything obtained for them is 
gain, and the canning out- 
way for the farm-wife to 
‘pin money.” 


ow, that 
almost clear 
fit points the 
2arn a neat sum of ‘ 
This month usually is the most try- 
ing of all in the garden, and the farm- 
folks who make a special effort to keep 
everything thriving and in proper shape, 
will feel well repaid for their efforts when 
the time comes to harvest the products of 
their toil. Keep the hoe going, to main- 
tain the dust-mulch and conserve the 
moisture while destroying the late weeds. 
Nothing outside of cultivation with a 
shovel-plow does so much good to the 
garden products as a frequent hoeing. 


The above dust-mulching is especially 
beneficial during extremely dry weather. 
Excellent results will be secured if the 
sprinkling be done in the evening and the 
surface-soil worked with the hoe early 
the following morning. The moisture 
thus is evenly distributed and porosity of 
the soil maintained. ‘These ideal condi- 
tions being present, it takes a lot of ad- 
verse weather and surroundings to damage 
the garden products or retard their growth 
ind development to any appreciable ex- 
tent. Indeed, a well-worked garden in 
dry weather is by far preferable to a poor- 
ly-tended one with plenty of moisture 
ind fertility available but not put into 
service.—M. C., Cole Co., Mo. 


GERANIUMS 

Geraniums are the 
use, and for beds in the front yard dur- 
ing the summer. The improved varieties 
are so very fine, they surely deserve to be 
stand-bys. Beauty of Richmond, Abel 
le | rance, John Doyle, Sour de Mirande, 
and Alice of Vincennes, are perhaps’ as 
good as any. At any rate, they present 
a lovely appearance when well grown. 
A rich soil is required for best growth of 


nd sulphur around | 


stand-by for house | 









SUCCES 





geraniums, just enough sand to prevent 
clogging, and we ll drained. As geraniums 
belong to the Methodist faith, “the y dis- 
like too much water, and over watering 
is the cause of a great many failur s. 

This month and in August is the best 
time for taking yeranium slips. Break 
off a branch old enough to snap readily, 





| 
r 
1 | 





not soft enough to be wilty, and not 
woody. It may be a notion, but I prefer 
slips taken near the base of the plant. 
These slips may be rooted in damp sand, 
but they usually root readily in the soil 
beneath the parent plant, under the plant 
enough to be in partial shade. 


te-pot or pot in good soil, good drain- 
age, but small in proportion to the size 
of the plant. You will thus secure more 
bloom.—Georgia T. Drennan. 


PEANUT CULTURE 
In the May issue of your invaluable 
journal I note an article concerning pea- 


nut culture by J. T. T. 1 find some 
very valuable information in what 
he says, but also some advice that is | 


wholly at variance with my twelve years’ 
experience with the peanut. 

There is a superstition concerning the 
culture of peanuts that I wish to destroy 
here and now, for it is based on nothing 
more substantial than tradition and has 
caused much unnecessary labor. I refer 
to the superstitious belief that it is neces- 
sary to cover the blooms of the peanut 
with earth in order for them to develop 
their fruit. 

I have raised peanuts for more than 
twelve years and have never yet covered 
a single bloom. It is not only unnecessary 
to do so, but such course materially 
hinders the growth of the vine. Keep the 
earth loose about the vines, and then leave 
them alone. From every bloom a little 
spear like runner will come and penetrate 
the soil, even if it has to reach a distance 
of 6 inches to do so, and on the end of this 
runner the pea is formed.—Chas. D. 
Clem, Kans. 


“T suppose there must be a tail-end to 

everything, even farming,” 
General Ginger, “but 
the successful 
man who does things on 
time. 


says 


SOME PAINT KINKS 

For three coat work use three thin 
coats. The first coat use 100 pounds 
of white lead, six to seven gallons pure raw 
linseed oil, one gallon turpentine, one 
and one-half pints turpentine drier. In 
last two coats us: less oil. 

White lead has many uses on the farm, 
viz: Cementing broken china, apply to 
break in thick state, press firmly to- 
gether; to stop a pump leaking around the 
plunger, loosen the burrs, apply white 
lead in the thick state and tighten the 
burrs; to stop a leak in a tin roof, apply in 
thick form over hole, cover with a piece 
of muslin, or other cloth and apply an- 
other thick coat. 

= make coach or glazing putty extra 
hard, equal parts of white lead and putty 
or whiting, mix with quick drying var- 
nish. After working with paint don’t wash 
the hands in kerosene or turpentine, wet 
the hands with linseed oil, rubbing one 
hand then the other, now dry them on a 
picce of burlap or other coarse cloth, then 
wash in warm water with sozp. This 
keeps the hands smooth and soft.—Louis 
E. Bedison, Pa 
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GARDEN GLEANINGS 
FOR JULY 
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ys Lome MA lors bii me) a! 
the Corn Binder 


The 4h.p. Farm Cushman Does It. 


This steady-running 4-cycle engine is so 
small and light (167 pounds) it can be used as 
power drive where no other engine can. Com- 
plete attachments furnished. The Original 
Binder Engine—built for the 
farmer for all-purpose work. 
Get 36-page Catalog free. 

State binder you use, 

































GHTNING RODS 
9c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 

A better conductor than required by In- 
surance Companies. System complete with 
full directions for intalling. No agents. 
You get wholesale price 

Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid 

Pay after you are satisfied. Our rods are 
=| protecting thousands of farm homes 
and will protect yours. Write postal for 
FREE book on lightning protection. Tells 
plainly just the facts you will be inter- 
ested in. Ask for it today. 


Drm 4,5 Spats, cemoeny 


. $ } 7 aR 
Now protect more valuable property§ 
than any other rods made, because 
they are scientifically A » ie 
and ones under $75,000 bond. 
SK YOUR DEALER 

For Shinn Lew - the kind that are put up 
by experts and work inspected by our 
state inapocters. If he has none don’t > 
cept any substitute but write for full 

ticulars about guarantee and for cat ~y 

SHINN 133 ' 




































With The Hay Press with record of 3 bales 
per minute, Platform permits 


En ne setting any stationery engine 
On same truck with — 
Platform, cot inane. “tia tekton 
out engine. Has friction 


Safety clutch—automatic block 
placer—condenser feed. A/so 
complete line Horse 





ins Plow Co. 
2023Hampshire St. , Quincy, Lil. 








AGENTS $3 a Da ay 


NEW URRY C ‘OME. 
CURR 
Made of “the — He 
steel. Horsemen delighted. 
Takes just half the time 
to clean a horse. Keeps 
the teeth always qieans 
no clogging with bets a5 
Tt sadandy. Sold 

y seller. Big Rt, 
Free sample to worse. 














dirt. A. BR. Pett says: 
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Time, Money 


By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 


saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don't rut roads. Spokes 
don't loosen— -wheels don't dry out or rot 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels, 


Electric Wheel Co., 50 Elm Street, Quincy, ill. 














w to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to harvest 
al ‘care for it. Full information for corn belt farmers 
who wish to grow this most profitable hay crop 
will be sent free on application. Also a sample of 
our extra choice high grade 
IOWA SEED CO. Dept. D-4 


ALFALFA ivi: 


95% onenuial $9.75. cn ante Rhectely we ay tb f North- 

ern grown, extremely herdy, No seed better. Have Tur- 
kestan alfalfa, grass seeds all kinds. Ask for our Latest 
69 p. Book on wing alfalfa, Catalog and Samples, 
Ail Sent Free, @can save you money. Write today. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO,, Box4i9 CLARINDA, IOWA 





les Moines, Iowa 
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SUCCESSFUL 


'BEEF PRODUCTION 
\IN THE CORN BELT 


By W. A. COCHEL 


(Paper read before Indiana Cattle Feeders Meeting) 


idustry of beef produc tion in 


fil ir p 
the ; 
study marking as it does the vari- 


United States is an interesting 


ous stages of development from a wilder- 
ness to the present state of civilization. 
No attention whatever has been paid as 
vet to the adaptability of any section of 
the country to the production of beef as 
compared with other farm products, but 
continually changing factors have con- 
trolled the rise and fall of the business in 
various sections. The first cattle imported 
into America were of beef blood used to 
graze the rich and luxuriant grasses which 
abound on the Atlantic coast. As this 
section became more densely populated 
diversified farming, dairying, market 
gardening, fruit growing and other lines 
of farming supplanted the production of 
beef to a large extent, because the y were 
more profitable. The beef industry was 
driven further west into Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa and 
vdjoining states where the conditions for 
the production of beef were excellent and 
ompetition from more intensive systems 
of farming was not encountered because 
of distance from market 

Until the railroads penetrated what is 
now known as the corn belt, beef cattle 
were found in large numbers on every 
farm and eve ry county not covered with 
timber. The reason for this was that they 
could graze until four or five years of age 
growing a tremendous frame, win- 


thus 


ring on coarse forage of little value, fat- 


tening on grains produced and be driven to 
market, thus turning the crops into a 
marketable form. Otherwise the cost of 
marketing would have over-balanced their 
market value. When transportation 
facilities were provided for farm products 
the breeding herds of beef cattle were 
driven further West into what was until 


recently known as the range country, 


where grass was free and land relatively | 


cheap, thus creating a condition with 
whi h th e beef producers of the corn be It 
could not compete. Similiar conditions 
have heen encountered in the range 
ountrvy bv homesteading small ares 
which have been devoted to the produc- 
tion of grain, thus eliminating not only the 
free grass, but because of fences interven- 
between the pastures and watering 
liminating many large areas which 
the feeding grounds 

or thous When the pro- 
! ng herds of beef breeding animals 
ere forced out of the Kastern and later 
m the corn belt states, the cattle feed- 


ndustry fol- 


places, ¢ 
wuld otherwise be 


nds of steers 


| depend upon them to supply the raw ma- 

terial for the feed lots further East has re- 
|sulted in an increase in “feeder” values 
from year to year. First there was a re- 
duction in the age at which cattle were 
put into the feed lots followed by a mate- 
rial deficiency in quality, then the tremend- 
ous increase in value which is at present 
greater than ever before known at this 
season of the year. This scarcity and high 
initial cost of suitable material for the feed 
lots have become problems which must be 
worked out by the corn belt feeders if 
their business is to be as profitable in the 
future as in the past. 

Land values have no influence in the 
profits derived from fattening cattle for 
market. Just so long as the land is not 
too valuable to grow corn, clover and 
alfalfa the fattening industry can be fol- 
lowed. There is little difference between 
the feeding value of a bushel of corn that 
has grown on land worth $200 per acre 
as compared with that which was grown 
on land worth $40 per acre. The same 
is true of a ton of hay. For this reason 
the productive capacity of the soil, and its 
adaptability for growing feeds for live- 
stock determine whether or not the land 
can be profitable employed for that pur- 
pose. Fattening cattle is simply a means 
of marketing the crop which has been 
produced. The feeder must determine 
whether this route is more profitable than 
the elevator. 

Good Profit on Corn 

During the past seven years, not in- 
cluding the experiment just closed, the 
Animal Husbandry Department of Pur- 
due University has fed 500 steers, an 
24,022 bushels of corn. The average pro- 
fit per steer has been $11.92 per hea 
over and above the cost of feeds. This 
included not only the good years such as 
1909-1910 and 1911-1912, but the poor 
ones such as 1905-1906 and 1910-1911, and 
covers a sufficient pe riod of time to justify 
|tentative conclusions. This profit if 
'ecredited to the corn fed would amount to 
| 24 8 cents per bushel over its local market 
; \ aluc 
| There has been a vast difference in the 
| 
| 
| 





| 





ay 


| 


comparative profits in the various lots. 
In some instances there has been an actual 
jloss. In making up this summary the 
| poor lots as well as the good ones are con- 
sidered, hence the man who practiced the 
| methods which have been most profitable 
| would have made a much better showing 

than the average. 
his profit of 24.8 cents a bushel from 
feeding corn to cat- 








ved in thei place 
i be bought 
iper than they 

L be produced, 
ned it a lower 
in the corn 

t than in the pro- 





ducing sections of 
tl West rhis 
tendency to gradu- 


illy drive the 
breeding herds into 


tle has been greater 
than the average 
profit secured by 
the grower during 
the same period of 
time. In other 
words, cattle have 
furnished a market 
for corn at an ad- 
vance of 50 per 
cent over that paid 
by the elevators 
at the time it was 
fed, which largely 





remote sections and 
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Pay me less 


Get moreNa iue 
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I made the WITTE, the leader in engine 
usefulness 26 years ago, when the engine 
business was in its swaddling clothes. I 
have kept it ahead ever since, as the thous- 
ands of my customers testify. Nobody can 
sell you a~better engine, and nobody will 
quote you as low as my latest reduced Fac- 
tory Prices Direct to Users. 

WITTE Engines 

Gasoline, Gas and Oil 

Sizes 1% to 40-H.P. stationary and mounted, 
(skids and trucks.) All with detachable 
cylinders, vertical valves, and other features 
of merit without which no engine can be 
really high-grade. Start without cranking, 


run without watching, 24 hours a day. 
Cheaper power, per horse, than others give. 


Buy Direct From Factory 


5-YEAR GUARANTY 

60 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Bold dealers’ profi 
fewest tnetom totess ever bows dor vertecty Blas 
standard nes of proven worth. No reasonable 
terms refused if you can’t alleash. Get my 
great new book, REE. with invest prices. 
ED. a WITTE, WITTE IRON WORKS Co. 

1611 OAKLAND Ave., 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 














hes Spread Disease 


= Get Rid of Them 


a 4 = i. Sonal You know what 
~, es are 
Re See Slacs. They bother woot sock 


= and other intestinal dis- 
@ases than any other cause. The 

es 33 
PERFECT” Fly Trap 
fs just what you need to rid 
both house and stabies of flies. 
a po, mnee of finest 

vanized wire screeni 

—Pmectically : ible. Will eatch and holda peck 
of flies; 20 in. high, 113s in. diam. at bottom, 9 in. diam. 
at top, Priee $1.50. If your dealer can’t supply you 
direct to us, We will deliver one of these traps 
prepaid. 


anywhere on the United States—parcel post, 


Always ready for 
use. Placed in- 
sidethe crib in 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
=| wheat, or ear- 
= — corn, 50 bushels 

a > in three minutes. 
SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
The first successful Upright Ear Corn 


Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT to the 
Farmer. Free Catalog 8 styles with erib 
plans or it today. 
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which save youmoney, Write 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. sox 60 Morton, 
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HARVESTER with Binder Attachment 
cuts and throws in piles on harvester or 
winrow. Man and horse cuts and shocks 

ques with a corn Binder. Sold in every 
state. Price $20.00. W. H. BUXTON, of Johnstown, 
Ohio, writes: *“The Harvester has proven all you claim 
for it; the Harvester saved me over $25.00 in labor last 
year’s corn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks; will make 
4 bushels corn to a Shock.’’ Testimonials and catalog 
free, showing pictures of harvester. Address, 


NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANS, 


Read every ad and when writing to 
advertisers mention Successful Farm- 











ing’s guarantee. 
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the fact that the men who, 
have made cattle feeding a business are | 
more prosperous than those who have 
followed grain farming exclusively. This, | 
however, is probably not any greater than 
the profit which comes from the 
tion of larger crops trom year to year on 
the farms that are devoted to livestoc k. 
The farmer who feeds cattle has three 
profit; one from growing the 
from feeding it and a third from 


accounts for 


produc- 


sources ol 


< rop, one 


increasing fertility of the soil thus add-| 
ing to its productive capacity in future | 
years, 


Either Beef or Dairy 


some the richest 





nd most poo tive | 





farms of the corn belt, when every acre } 
is capable of being plowed : ~ of roduc- 
ing a crop of grain, this 1 hod of buying 
‘ le and finishing them for ket will | 
continue Lo be the ruic, or ill he sup- 
pinnt d by dairying in the future. St ated | 
j nothcr way the “fat’’ lands should | 
] t 


On the corn belt farms where por- 
© rough or broken to produce 
{ rops profitably and should be kept 
in permanent pastures, beef breeding 
her will again be established, as they 
‘ ompete successfully with any sec- 
tion of the cour try in the production of | 


ra Grass is the found: tion upo yn which 
beef breeding herds must be built. There 
is nothing which will quite take its plac 


in the production of lean meat and bon 
Sout hern Indiana should produce the 

great b of the feeding cattle for the 

central part of the state. The same is 


The one great 
for the 
ken pastures 
a failure on 
those sections 
Marked 


in recent years 


true of illinois and Ohio 
reason for the failure to seck cattle 
feed lots in the rough and bre 
adjacent to the corn belt is 
the part of the farmers in 
to breed th . right typ of c ttle. 
progress has been made 
in that direction and gr ter progress will 
be made when the advantag sin producing 
and feeders are fully understood, 
when the small land owner cooperat 
with his neighbor in the purchase of pure- 
bred bulls of the right ~ eding and type, 
ass mblir gr to ther ¢ id | 10ts Oo f ste I 
unliorm in ge, type, pene Soe and qui l- 
ty so that they may appeal to the feeder. 
Chere will also be many farms on which 
ition of the methods of fatten- 
ing cattle and producti ; rs will be 
followec . This combination will result in 
th uction of prime yearlings weigh- 
g ‘900 to 1,000 pounds at 12 or 14 
months of : 


stockKkers 


l 


a combin 


Silo Increases Ca*:le Capacity 
Whatever method is followed, judi- 
cious use of silage will increase the earry- 
l capacity of the land, decrease the cost 
of gains and usually increase the selling | 
lue of the cattle. It is the best sup- | 


reduces the 


and keeps 


rn! »t 7 ast - hw 
icmcnt tO pa urcs we have, 


cost of maintcinance in winter 


the cattle in thrifty condition throughout 
the year. 

here are two factors to re _ “smber in 
its use, first that it is a roughage and 


second that it is deficicnt in protein. Re- 

sults secured at the P vivania Ex-| 
periment Station incicete that a cow may | 
be maintaimed larg rm silage dur- | 
ing the winter and grazed during the sum- 

mer at a cost of less than $20 a year. At} 
the Kansas Station similar results have | 
been secured. 

Until the present deficiency of feeding 
cattle can be probable that 
even in the richest lands of the corn belt 


} 
iy on ct 


overcome It 1s 


a beef cow could be maintained for the calf 
she produces. At present beef cattle furn- 
ish the best market for the farm grown 
feeds. 

Chis condition is on hs it will continue 


er methods will 
d to meet the changing 
the future as has been done 
in the past. It is gratifying to note, how- | 
ever, that in all countries and through 
all times a consisté ‘nt pr ecuctiall of beef 
cattle has made their owners prosperous, | 
their farms more fertile, and has resulted 
in the best citizens that can be produced. | 


for several years, when ot! 
have Lo be de Vist 
conditions of 
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In the depths of tropical 
seas the coral polyps are at 
work, They are nourished 
a the ocean, and they grow 

and multiply because “they 
po ot help it. 

Finally a coral island 
emerges from the ocean. It 
collects sand and seeds, until 
it becomes fit home for 
birds, beasts and men. 


In the same way the tele- 
phone system has grown, 
gradually at first, but steadily 
and irresistibly. It could not 
stop growing. To stop 
would mean disaster. 


The Bell System, starting 
with a few scattered ex- 
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nd the Bell System 


changes, was carrie. iorward 
by an increasing public 
demand. 


Each new connection dis- 
closed a need for other new 
connections, and millions of 
dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide 
the 7,500,000 telephones now 
connected. 


And the end is not yet, for 
the growth of the Bell System 
is still irresistible, because 
the needs of the people will 
not be satisfied except by 
universal communication. 
The system is large because 
the country is large. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 









a 


powerful, 


mailed free. Write for it to-day. 


BLE 


SILO FILLERS 


Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 30 
convincing reasons for buying the ¢ 
low down, underslung, cut- § 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, 






























rain bin 
Corrugated. Can't Cave In. 
Rat-Proof. Fire-Proot. 
Gan be used for store house. 
Oapacity increased by addi- 
tional sections. Keeps grain 
pertectiy, Laren oor ori: 
(<> e ehove 
Ask for booklet showing let- 
ters from satisfled users. 
BUTLER MANU FACTURING CO 














1219W. Tenth Street, City, Mo. 





~ MAKE YOUR BIKE 

A MOTORCYCLE 

at a small cost by usin <4 Attach- 

able outfit, FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas- 

o Laces 4 ne oes pecial conie  peanioah 
© tor o 

gain lista teen be om FREE BOOK 

describing the SIAW Bicycle Motor At- 

tachment, Motorcycles, ali makes, new 

and second-hand, 635 and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. xy Galesburg, Kansas. 
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VALUE OF THE SILO 
A larger pe reentage of the corn and 
kafir crops than ever before has been pre- 


served green feed by that pickling 
process through which the modern silo 
carries it. And the cows and steers and 
and even the horses relish silage, 
which is better than dry grain, or any other 
form of whole corn l roduct or other feeds 

When the wintry storms have blanketed 


aS 


swine, 


the meadows with snow, and the frigid 
tel -_ tures have locked the grasses in 
the embrace of ice and frozen soil, the 
d ny cow can still munch peacefully on 


the succulent green food from the pas- 


ture that was pickled in the silo. And 
she will give her rich foamy milk in as 


as she does when stimu- 


liberal quantities, 
res of springtime. 


lated by Juicy pastu 
Forty per cent of the value of a corn 
rop is in the fodder. When left standing, 
the fodder rapidly loses much of its value 
s feed, its substance becoming woody 
nd unpalatable to stock. The waste in 
standing corn has been enormous. To- 
day with its high values for livestock, and 
the need of animal fertilizers to maintain 
the fertility of the farms, there is no longer 
a good excuse for the corn grower to 
throw away so important a percentage of 
his corn crop. 
Che handling 


of corn via the silo route 


is the simplest and most economical 
method in existence. The corn is now cut 
with binders, the same as wheat, and the 


bundles of stalks with the ears still on 
them are chopped to fine pieces by the 
silage cutter, and the whole fresh, green 
mass is packed down in that enormous 
preserving jar, the silo. This method per- 
forms all the work in a few days, and pre- 
serves at its very highest feeding value 
every atom of the corn. There isn’t an 
animal but will grow fat and wear a sleek 
coat when fed on silage, and when the 
whole corn crop is thus harvested and fed 
to livestock, we have a system of farming 
that markets the whole product of the 
farm in its most valuable finished form, 
meat. Then we have kept for return to 
the soil the manure fertility of which so 
much farm land gets too little. 

Silos are dotting the farming sections 
all over the central states at present, and 
the time is about here when no good farm 
will be considered fully equipped without 
its building for pickling the corn crop 

For keeping the dairy herd in mead flow 
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of milk from fall until spring, for toning 
up the horses, for finishing off the Decem- 
ber steers, and even for adding a health 
preserving tonic to the corn fattened 
hog’s ration, the green corn silage has no 
equal nor substitute. It is the modern, 
successful, homegrown feed that carries 
September conditions through the cold of 


winter, and June pastures through the 
droughts of July and August.—F. J. 
Wright. 
CAN HOG CHOLERA BE 
PREVENTED? 


The serum treatment for cholera was 
given a very careful test in Clinton coun- 
ty, Iowa, and observations taken in 
seventy-seven herds. Records were kept 
of herds given the single and double 
treatment, both by local and outside 
veterinarians. 

The agricultural advisor of that county 


sums up the matter in the following 
words: 
1. Where good serum is used by a 





|competent veterinarian, the serum treat- 
|} ment is very valuable as a preventative of 
hog ( hole ‘Ta. 

2. If disease has appeared in the herd, 
the double treatment is more effective 
than the single treatment. 

3. With the likelihood of getting good 
serum as uncertain as it is, one runs con- 
siderable risk in having the double treat- 
ment given as a preventative where no dis- 
ease is apparent in the herd. 

4. Ifthe double treatment is given as a 
preventative, it should be only by a local 
veterinarian ’who is known to have had 
uniform success with his work and who 
has a local reputation at stake. 

5. If any treatment is to be given it is 
safer to employ a local veterinarian who 
has a reputation at stake than to secure 
the services of a stranger, no matter how 
highly recommended the outsider may 
come. 


SOMETHING ABOUT STAIRWAYS 
Continued from page 8 

house; Fig. 9 shows how. The 

narrow hall is opened up _ into 

ithe living room, and a landing and turn 

put to the lower part of the stairway. 

In Fig. 6, I’ve shown how one can make 
the back stairs open off from the second 
landing of the front stairway; this saves 
space (and cost, too!) for the back stairs 
are much shorter than if they ran all the 
way to the second floor. 

Too many back and attic stairs are 
“enclosed” —that is, shut in between solid 
partitions. Somethimes this enclosed 
stair is necessary, to prevent cooking 
odors passing up ‘from the kitchen, or 
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cold air passing down from the attic. 
Always, however, such stairs must have a 
small handrail, secured to the wall by 
brackets; it’s nothing less than criminal 
to leave off this simple safety-device. 
But very often an open stair could have 
been built quite as conveniently as a 
closed one, and the additional cost would 
have been a mere trifle. The open stair 
is so very much more desirable in every 
way, that I wonder it isn’t always used, 
when possible. 
The Stair for Large Halls 

Colonial hallways, when 9 feet or more 
in width, often give us a chance to work 
in the be autiful colonial “double stair- 
way” (Fig. 7); the first “run” starts in the 
middle of the hall and goes up, 12 steps 
or more, to a landing; then, on either side, 
a somewhat narrower stair continues on 
up to the second floor. The pantry ean 
usually be put under the landing—a very 
convenient place, by the way. In such a 
stairway as this one should always have a 
triple window of attractive design on the 
landing; the effect, as one looks up from 
the hall, is most pleasing. 

Fig. 10 shows a common but rather 
wasteful way of running the stairs. In 
this arrangement, the rear part of the hall 
is so cut up as to be of no practical use; 
it’s too narrow to furnish, and too wide 
for a mere passage. But by a slightly dif- 
ferent scheme (Fig. 11) we get the stair- 
way compactly set at the extreme rear, 
and thus leave the rest of the hall free 
and unobstructed. 

The proper location of the cellar stair- 
way is often a puzzling matter to the 
amateur house-planner. It’s a good 
scheme (if it can be done) to let this stair- 
way run down under the main stairs, as in 
Fig. 11. In such case, we can go directly 
down from the pantry, for provisions; 
and can also go down from the front hall- 
way. This last is especiaily convenient 
when one has a furnace or heater in the 
cellar; one doesn’t have to make a round- 
about journey by way of the kitchen 
whenever one wants a little more (or 
less) heat. 

Now, let’s run over the 
tant points just once more: 
1. Have the stairway easy. 


impor- 


more 


2. Don’t have any winding steps. 

3. Don’t have one long straight stair. 
4. Have the stairway amply wide. 

5. Always have a handrail. 


6. And don’t have the work too heavy 
and clumsy. 

There, that’s all! 

Happy is the man who conserves his 
God-given energy until wisdom and not 


passion shall direct it—Elbert Hubbard. 
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S. R. Feil, Pres. 


Bal-Vet is a wonder wo: working meitented 
salt, which farm animals me to free- 
ly and DOCTOR THEMSEL It re- 
quires no dosing, no oe no 

renching, no trouble to feed. 


The Great Worm Destroyer 


charge— you won't owe 
meapenny. Address 


+ 








Arthur Holloway. Monument, N. Mex. writes me—* 
4.” Howe, Gambie 





Send No Money—Just The Coupon jy whip Fo we 


simply pay the freight charge when it arrives and at the end of 60 


S. R. Feil, Pres., The S. R. Feil Co., «.%!s.,, Dept $ 
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I'll Stop Your Worm Losses—I'll sian ideal Segy—Ulshe S22 Meney 


UU prove to you what I have proved to thousands of farmers if you will just send me the coupon today 

when the “Sal-Vet” arrived. Within 30 fare 
Hinge thee I have heat oply 
: 4 

Lo _—— 


"Was josing 3 3 to 5 sheep a day. 


‘bt along until I Ff *Sal-Vet.’ 


all losses stop Geo, . r, Ohio, writes—*"Was i 

Milt» a nt e~"*Sal Vet” saved me 16 times’ what A paid forit.”" H. 5. Gover, Woodstock, Mina., writee—* fore using 
of lambs from worms, This ear | have lost none. Biew Hegt, Pindisy. writes — y lambs were rine at the 

i began feeding “‘Sal-Vet’’ I but one and that was ae ya yt the “s Sal-Vet will do equally as weil 


rll Stop Your Losses Too—I'll Prove It Before You Pay. Ill Prove It Or No Pay 


8al-Vet costs only 1-Rof a cont a orf 
and a trifle more for 
mape no if 


claim 
beeen ae 


for hog or shee 
larger animals. i 
it fails to do just what I 


ey 


e 
wi. 
gk! Kr 





cet ait gai 


lost 
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Engine Outfit. 
your farm. Use it to run the chu 
arator, washing machine, pump or any small 
machine on your place. Then if you don’t say it’s 
the best littie engine you ever saw in your life, 
you can ship it back. 1’!! refund your money and pay 
the rreight both ways. No stringsto this offer —is there? 
Then on topof this wonderfully ‘liberal offer I'll sa fang 
$25 to $50 on the outfit. Can you beat it? Never. Write me 





vet My Special Offer and Prices | 








Yes, si sir. Get a Galloway Pumping | 
Put it to a 90-day test on | 
rmm,cream Sep- | 


Do it today. Only $24.75 fora 1% h. p “Boss 
of the Farm”’ pumping engine. You can t afford to wait 
for your windmi!! to blow down or a calm, hot , 








day when you have to do all the pumping fora 
ot of stock by hand. Be prepa pare d. Get my spe- 
pl pumping engine catalog. ) to $50 on your en- 
end jot * way list of over 30, 500 ‘satisfied Galloway d 
Write me today. Don’t putit o 
‘ou'll cael a on engine in the next fow weeks. It’ ll pay 
ay - the first month. Get my especial 1913 
Address: Wm, Galloway, Pres. 


William Galloway Co.) 
= yalloway Sta., 
W eteriee, la. 
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“3H 1K PREADER 


Ga is the most depend- 
able single cylinder machine on 
the market. 70 bu. capacity. 


: Get it through your $ 85 


dealer for 
Simply, but substantially built. Low down, 
St draft. Built for 
hard service and thorou =: work. Durable, reli- 
able and practically tr leproof, Hard to 
match at any price. Investigute our claims by 


writing today. 
FREE 


escriptive Catalog 
Fully explains superior features 0 
Coldwater spreaders. Just ask for 
it on a postcard. It's Free. Zz 
New Idea Spreader Co. 
Box 40, Coldwater, Ohio 


strong steel wheels, of e.sie 





Over 106,000 
Satisfied Users 


There is no better time than 
while the horse is working and 
sweating for our treatment; 
which penetrates both bone and 
tissue — reaching the cause = 
and cures without blistering or 
loss of hair. 
We Originated the treatment 
of horses—Uncer Sirned Contract 
to Return Money if te medy Fails, 
Our Latest Save - The - Horse 
BVOK jis our 17 Years’ Discov. 
eries. Fully describes how to loe 
cate and treat 68 forms of lame- 
ness—1)lustrated. 
This BOOK—Sample Contract and Advice — ALL 
Free to (Horse Owners and Managers only). Addreas 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 Commerce ive.. Biaghantn, N.Y. 
or we oy py te 1 paid. 


GUERNSEYS 


Cows, Heifers, Yearlings. 
always on hand. Quality of the best. 
our selection before buying. 

H. L. DUNNING, Hebron, Illinois 
E. F. THOMAS, Manager, C. & N. W., R. R. 


KENDALL'S 


SPAVIN 
CURE years of bg 
markable 


results. @1 ahottle,6 fee, 85. 
all drug stores. As r 
Book, “Treatise on the Horse.” 
Dr. B.d. Kendall Co. , Enos burg, Pails, Vt 





A large supply 
See 




















The old reliable remedy for 
curb, spliat, bony growths, 
ring bone, 
spavinor 
other lame 
ness. 35 















Best Conditioner 
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» Death to Heaves 


“Guaranteed or Money Back. 











50c ,$1.00percan, 
sarge for Heaves. 
At druggists’ or sent postpaid, 
> SEWTOM REMEDY CO. TOLEDO, OHIO 


BARN BUILDERS 


Use Fir Lumber. B strongest. Can fur- 
nish long timbers t usestimate your b'll 
KEYSTONE Lt MBER CO., Tacoma, Washiagton 








Say you saw it in Successful Farm- 
ing. Mention our guarantee when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Veterinary 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through t! 


3 
department. Questions answe free through this de 
partivent but answers at once by mailare 50 cents an in 
quiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with symp 
toms and previous treatment, ifany. The remedies pre 
scribed in these columns are intended to be prepared by 

al druggists. However, our readers should consult 
our advertising columns, as in many cases reliable 
| remedies are advertised for trouble animals are afflicted 
| with andon account of having been scientifically com 
pounded will be found to be more effective than medi 
cines compounded by local druggists. Address allcom 
munications to Veterinarian, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines lowa 


Paralysis— Hooks i) Horse, 8 years old, has 
been so she could not rise after lying down. I have 
en working her some and she d n't seem hurt 
in any way that I can se« I have t n giving her 
saltpeter, copperas and sulphur mixod together—a 
tablespoonful three timos a day, but she can not 
rise without help. (b) 1 would also like to have a 
remedy for the “‘hooks."’ I have a mule that has 
| th m badly I had them cut out of his nose but 
it doesn't seem to do much good.—J. E. M., Ala. 
| (a) You are feeding too much saltpeter. This is 
likely the cause of the paralysis. (b) There is 
nothing in the so-called disease termed “‘hooks.’ 
| The membranes are natural and should not be 
molested. 
Deformity I have a 3-year-old colt that is 
“nigger heeled,’ or toes-out and over-reaches 


Please can you tell me how I can straighten the 


front fect and stop the over-reaches? He rests very 
much on his hind 1 He will stand on one fora 
few minutes and then on the other F. D., Wis. 


limbs should 
iy to twist 
aching; keep the 


The natural conformation of the 
not be interfered with as thore is no w 
them around to overcome the ri 
toes trimmed short. 


Jersey cow giving stringy milk at times. Some- 
times there seems to be no apparent cause, but itis 
almost certain to occur if she misses a milking time 
This summer her milk has been extremely yellow 
immediately after milking and leaves a coating of 
slimy yellow “‘stuff,”’ but not stringy,on the strainer 
cloth. Sometimes the m:lk is almost free from this 
and again so bad that milk will not run through a 
cloth. Cow seems to be in the best of health andin 
good condition. Can you tell me what this is and 
remedy for same? Th-re 
inflammation or swelling connected with it, just a 
slight caking, formerly of one rear quarter of the 
udder but the last attack it changed to the other 
hind teat.—T., Wash. 

The fact that your cow 
occasionally is sufficient cause for all your trouble 
See that the food and water is pure, and milk her 
regularly. You will find an improved condition. 

Lumpy Jaw-—Black hound bitch gave birth 
to pups and a fow day afterwards her head began to | 
swell and finally broke, but continued to swell 
and burst in different places on her head until her 
death. There seemed to be a hole in her skull bone. 
Please let me know what caused this and a remedy, 
if there is one.—A. P. B., Va. 

Your hound had actinomycosis, commonly called 
lump jaw in cattle. It may have been contracted 
from eating meat from lumpy jawed. cattle. In 
the early stages it may be cured by giving iodid> 
of potash, five ers 1ins twice a day until iodism is 
produced, which is noticed by stringy saliva and 
watery eyes. When the disease is well advanced it 
is useless to try a cure. 

Chronic Founder—I have a 6-year-old mare. 
Her forefeet are sore from some cause. My neigh- 
bor teld me it was water founder but I do not think 
it is. She limps going over rocks or down hill, 
but on level ground she goes all right. Thereis an 
enl len circle just above the hoof, 
and the heels seem to be 





irgement or a sw 
feverish 


and it is a little 


sore. Her hoofs seem to crumble off easily and a 
shoe will not stay on long. She uses her feet very 
clumsy; her hind feet seem to be all right. Sheis 


also in foal. Pleas ll me what the trouble is and 





what to do.—G. R. M., Ark. 
Your mare is affected with chronic founder and 
will never have good sound feet again. Apply a 


d the coronets and let 
This will improve 


light spanish fly blister arour 
her run barefooted for a while. 
her son 

Difficult Breathing 
rite aught cold and deve loped 





e 





I have a fine yearling 





colt; two months ag 

in plural pneumonia and left her!ungs weak. When 
she moves in a slow trot her nostrils dilate and show 
the red like a horse that is suffering from heaves 
She does not « , and heaves at the flank but 
very little. How uld you advise me to treat her? 


S., Md. 


disease two months 


rwise is very good E. I 
the colt took the 


Her health oth« 
The factthat 


ago would go to show he had not fully recovered 
and will likely do so soon. However, you will 


help him by good feeding and nursing. Give hima 


tablespoon of Fowler's solution 6f arsenic in feed 
| twice 





a day as a tonic. 


Stringy Milk—We have trouble with a valuable | 
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never seems to be much | 


misses being milked | 
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Makes Lame 
Horses Sound 


Cures All Kinds of Lameness, Quickly, 
Positively, Permanently. 


Mack’s $1,000 Spavin Remedy is 
absolutely guaranteed to cure Bone or 
Bog Spavin, Ringbone, Thoroughpin, 
Curb, Capped Hock, Shoe Boil, Sprung 
Knee, Lacerated and Ruptured Ten- 
dons, Sweeny and all other forms of 
lameness affecting a horse, or your 





money nacit in a jiffy. It’s a puwer- 
ful remedy that goes right to the bot- 
tom of the trouble and cures the lame- 
ness in just a few days, and the ani- 
mal may be worked as usual. Contains 
nothing that can injure the horse and 
heals without leaving scar, blemish or 
loss of hair. 

Ask your druggist for Mack’s $1,000 
Spavin Remedy—if he cannot supply 
you, write direct to us. Ask for our 
valuable Free Book, “Horse Sense” No. 8, 

you are not positive as to the 
cause of your horse’s lameness, mark on 
horse above where lameness occurs and 
tell us how it affects his gait, also tell age 
of animal, Our graduate veterinarian will 
diagnose the trouble and tell you how 
cure it. This service is free. 
Price $5.00 per Bottle and worth it. Address, 
McKallor Drug Co., Binghamton, N. Y- 


ABSORSINE 


M48. ~ af 





' wee 


WN. 3S. rae. OFF 





Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
Muscles or Bruises. Stops the 
lameness and pain from a Splint, 
Side Bone or Bone Spavin. No 
blister, no hair gone. Horse can be 
used. $2 a bottle delivered. Describe 
your case for special instructions 
and Book 2 K Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, Reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 
| ments, Enlarged Glands, Veins or Muscles, 
Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. Price 
£1.00 a bottle at dealersor delivered. Book “Evidence” free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P, 0. F., 95 Temple St., Springtieid, Mass. 











pe] Has Eye 


‘VISIO” 


bsolute Cure For 
MOON BLINDNESS 


(Opthalraia) Cataract and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suffer from disease: ° 
**Visio’’ wili convince any horse owner that it will ab- 
solutely cure defects of the eye. irrespective of length of 
time the anima! has been afflicted No matter how many 
doctors have tried and failed, use “‘Visio’’ under our 
y+ to refund money if it does not cure. 
vine 00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of prise. 
0 Remedy Assn., 2476 Calumet Ave., Chicago, ule | 


if You 
Use 
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will permit. 


critics, faver 
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views. 






This department of Letters and Commentsis for our 
and uotevoredie. None cithev @ 
> re are necessarily 
We do netask you to agree with them or with us. ‘ 
We wif! publish ae many reasonabdiec lctters as our space 4 with the 
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You can bank on that 
#tinue to grow in numbers 
arming to be one of the best, if 1 
in the United States, and 
ge to inform anyone of that 
esful Farming every pr« 
1 Emil O. Jorgens kh 


Dp ill « rhe 

r that has got the oa to stand 

ge on the one side and an unin 
ed public on the other, and 

ix, AS SD sessful Farming is doing 
any man's home It will make 

no doubt of that, but it will mak 


and thes 
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cor 
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QUIT YOUR KICKIN’—VOTE 
Your farm paper is certainly fine and inspiring 
to every up-to-date farmer and should be in many 
homes that lag and are not up-to-dat« 


mor 
sur comments on topics that you handle are 
all o. k., and should be made stronger. 
I noticed in the May issue a subscriber finds fault 


party primary law, and would say that 
he people, or rather the farmers that stay away 
from the primary are the kickers, when other peo- 
ple put men on the ticket that are not suitable to 
their minds. Why not go to the primary and 
put men on the ticket that are suitable and stop 
wling? 

In my home township not half of the party go to 
the but get there at election.—Milton 


primary, 
Bair, Pa 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE MARKET 

The editorials in Successful Farming come nearer 
to expressing the truth than do those of any other 
paper I know of supporting our Pr sent capitalis- 








tic order of society which is responsible for our pres- | 

ent cut-th:oat commercial activities | 
It is perfectly true that under our present gov- 

ernment, the farmer in order to gain more nearly a 


just compensation for his toil, will have to elimi- 
the miadlemen, and that can be done only by 




















n tion where peanuts are grown as | mat 
y cr We have raised t different | ther: being distributing centers or markets of farm 
mentioned by Mr T. We plant inrows duce, estab a wh ver necessary and 
et apar 18 to 16 sin the row. One|! them operated at actual cost of maintainance | 
wo kes » each |} j t 144 inches | This of couse eliminates private interests, woich 
on A sweet sal io ¢ } for th s the interest behind present market Here in | 
» o hes they suire a sweet ' California we are going to have what will amount 
rr ms of the peanut shoul red | toastate market whie ld w the added | 
. . , They take « of t Wher xpense to produce by reas he commiussion | 
. ripe, as we say, tl are plowed | | hants’ profits, and the effect will be to give to 
ken with a fork to « ' 1 of | the farmer a better and more sure sale for his pro- 
i Tt ire ft in small piles day ucts, and at the same time reduce the cost to the 
d then ¢ - } ed on poles at t 7 feet | consumer.—W. P. Weldon, Calif. 
Here th 1 Wi i are | 
ready for sale-—N. M. H | STANDS uP FOR THE CHILD 
— Under C hil abor and Poverty,” is much 
FOR FREE LAWSUITS t tl ates ¥, in the first paragraph with re- 
Lnd by t Ww pe . = t Y | gard to tl awakening to the needs of the child,” 
paper ar ui , tor ! ery Ely have been more sincere, none have been 
ih ' » one ! ws |} more loud in their agitation against child labor 
<4 l 7s . = ~ + ‘ | ! ha lent their for en long ia plead- 
\ u gle tax, 4 Also free JUS | ing for the interests of the help! child, than thos 
If t pay the prosecuting attorn a lhering to society principles and having the cour- 
a « ke ae fe ing attorn ‘ ally, ' we to stand out against ur =e sent order of soc- 
1 not be so legal robbing (at cor ety w plain and true you state the facts 
race be Lex In the mines, the factories, the sweat-shops. the 
stores there are thousands of children who ought 
SHERMAN ACTA MENACE to be playing in Gods out-ol-doors and going to 
The e fa paper wt this office sch } 
i h give me t n ty ul t - a, 1s | 1 of the farm can hav » conception of the 
ssful Farming; and it seems to me that y awfulness, the shame, the degenerating influence 
So rest woes pf P of mill, factory and sweat-shop work upon the liv 
ratt : A Lik A Ma s Sian eb lren. The United States census for 1910 gives 
hich appt ir June issue ; , | 700,000 (probably far below the actual number) 
Phis article t Be deeb anal ¥7 ts Of | children employed in manufactories. Think of it 
t » os 4 = a ~ ~ Pd Non a ; | nearly a million children for whom there is no tim 
. —., for play, no recreation out in the pure free air 
y prove be a menace of the worst kind. | 1° i justice were the foundation of the govern- 
| wave of " n which is sweeping t! nt, those who profit off the miserable lives of the 
the ¢ nat 3 whiel re being formes poor « en oa their parents, could not be 
| far MAPKCCINE OTKANISAWUONS, ANG) Th rack” at “the Roosevelt hobby of big 
: with which this movemens is being | families’’ is fine and the bulls-eye is struck with th 
| ’ t t Ww - A r S Mees word “This ery for big families is from the 
< \ . I i miet | class that fattens on child-labor.” Also from thos 
r t Strate rt s a bully good | who want recruits for a big army, could well be 
E. H. Fa dded : 
» “Poverty is not th cau of child labor,”’ is 
a me. FARMER ru vy tot extent it in effect growing out of 
Wi 1€0D what adow s man whi present econor unstableness of the adult labor 
art of e you mis t at! in industry where the child labor is largely used 
ws are | And while poverty has @ cause, and that cause is 
! case , ) y t failure of tl wage earning class 
‘ W ni ve been working in t field jor tm than a small fr n of the value of the 
d ‘ pounded and : ry brutal | wealth they preduce, it itself is directly the caus 
tl rt them while doing their | fn h of the crime with which its victims have 
} bri t 1 hitch them to another | ,, , ’ 
vehicle of 8 kind to finish some more work.| ¥y r a system of ciety in which every 
If the rt er I y react out wit! hild 1 forded an equal opportunity for d 
‘ K d lashes away for a pi th ighest andr of human powers— 
r " r hor fit were men int @ credit to } genius and 1 ~W. P. Weldon 
‘ place id t tand for NO! You - 
1 he ‘ w passing back and for - 
» hor 1 i 3 to take it I FEARS RACE SU ICIDE 
; ’ On p even of the M you say, “Here 
\ watch | W he wh I want to ack ti R evelt he by of big | 
uY i u , stranger or nei r, he is as " es Phen you go on and say some t ings | 
i as | " r it tad t that ev yl ly knows to be true, but the fact of | 
} LH t nect r- | 
You talk of ity Why, 
ur y | r Mr , } Ohio we are way 
| ! you in th ns and villages 
HAS SEEN RED TAPE BEFORE 1 fa ing d ts we ! t inds of homes 
e* few li rd you who have no children at all 
f M ! f l t t ‘ t idea” b I I ular 
| I r tot Red | w not afraid nor ashamed to say that they wer: 
> art na “¢ giad ; 
\y Ag iral \ r l neratu Please explain } W an ha juality without 
nt ! 1 take in these n first ha g quantit There may be quantity we 
’ w " ry for kr with I little good q ittached, but ,; 
xper t ia t g ti » I quality without quantity is an impos- 
lw you a I ty 
' s. IL ape Our obituary of old people frequently show that 
f\ ‘ part t of agri they raised more children than there are grand- 
‘ i h red t that ren left behind. We all kr t there must be | 
t pet or relation | the number of grand iren to the num | 
I 7 1 was not r r ber of children raised for the race to hold its own 
} ly it for how mucl With the demand of fas n for high living, 
iw n tt ry r juestionable amusements, love of ease (or rather 
f i 1 out aziness) and the race suicide literature scattered 
iw l[sawrt wh work stolen from m umong our educated, genuine American peopl 
" und no chance for a prot n or a bet where are the boys and girls to « from that will 
! i that I made up my nd to resign |in the future uphold our American christian in- 
' vt I uld at at be 1 ions that have cost our ancestors so much | 


lish and maintain to the present time? 





for what the farmer wants more than anything 
else, more than a, . 2 square deal in the grain 
‘ and other markets . Rosskue cht, N. Dak 
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Of course, we do not favor child labor in work- 
shops, factories, ete. They should be at school 
even if they perform a limited amount of work 
during the vacations.—J. C. Bowman, Ohio. 

Comment: Neither extreme is desired. But 
better no children at all if the parents can’t raise 
them properly without forcing them into the 
sweatshops.—Editor. 
















NEW IDEAS NOT HARMFUL 

I have taken your periodical for several years, 
and the fact that I subscribed for ten years after 
seeing a sample copy should be sufficient as to my 
idea of your magazine. 

Your advertising policy is fine, and I think it has 
the hearty indorsement of vour subscribers, al- 
though, they like myself, are not much on writing 
to show their approval. 

I have been much interested in the letters you 
have published and especially those who take rank 
exceptions to your editorials. 

I never heard of ill coming from reading articles 
even though they are not in accord with our own 
ideas.—A. J. L., Neb. 































FERNINST COOPERATIVE TELEPHONE 
LINES 






I am a homesteader here in* the sand hills of 
Nebraska, but before that was in the telephone 
business—about nine years. 

1 notice on page seven in the April issue 
in regard to “Rural Telephone Right.” 
rural telephone any rights? If its rights were based 
on its success so far as my experience goes, it 
would have very few. At one time, when the coun- 
try was in the grasp of the monopoly, there was 
reason for this, but in these days of competition, 












an item 
Has the 

















































State Railway Commissions, ete., ete., their day is 
past. I think they are a good deal like the Granger 
railroads that flourished in the states south of the 
Great Lakes a gen>ratijon ago. Why not put in an 
editorial, “Is the Mutual Rural Telephone a Suc- 
ecss?”’ could furnish you with lots of “‘dope”’ 
on the subject. One point I will give here: 
have n r yet seen a rural line that was operated 

h anything like fair success, but that there wags 
one or two farmers on the line who took the whole 
responsi! ility and a good deal of their valuable 
time to keep the | line in working shane. Had pot 
the farmers better sti ‘k to farming and let the estab- 
lished companies handle the service? When it is 
poor, there is recourse to the stat ithorities or 
to a competitive company A. J. Leonard 












DOESN’T TAKE MEDICINE 



























I wish to let y know that I enjoy Successful 
Farming immens-ly. Your editorial stand in 
particular, as you hit the Lig boys a vital Llow oec- 
easionally. And it does me good to sce you coming 







out flat-footed for what you think is square and 

















right 
Those bridge articles are like music to me. Oh, 
yes, the “religious press’’ will wake up when the 
noise comes from the outside. Ordinarily, they 
will cerry any kind of dop in their « — as long 
” 






as they do homage to the “Golden Calf 

Although Suceessful Farming is so good, some 
of your articles give me a pain. In regard to the 
stment and care of farm animals. Some of the 
iny different kinds of medicines 
and drugs that they bewilder me, and an article 
of that sort will do me no good. I give it up in 
utter disgust, as I will not give my animals every 
kind of dope that happens to come along. It is 
proven beyond doubt (Macfadden's Encyclopedia 
of Physiculture) that drugs are not only useloss 
but positively harmful to the human body, and I 
have no doubt that this fact could be applicd to the 
lower animals as well 

My desire is that you give us instructions 
how to keep and get the different animals in perfect 
condition and without the use of drugs, i. e., by 
natural methods Yours for better farming 
methods.—Wm. Wahl, C 


GOOD WORD FOR MR. SKUNK 

I like “Our Bulletin.” I would like to see more 
articles in your paper for protecting skunks and 
quails and other valuable birds. We have a farm- 
protective association here organized in 
January. Have 55 farms in the order. We pro- 
birds, squirrels and skunks I think the 
skunk is the farmer's best friend.—F. B. White- 
head, Ohio. 
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WANTS A SQUARE DEAL IN MARKETS 

We read of much that Congress wants to do for 
the farmer, even to send commissions abroad to in- 
vestigate foreign credit systems, but I believe if 
the farmer would get a square deal in the grain and 
other markets, in other words, if he would get the 






















full value for what he raises and produces, in many 
eases he would not need any credit nor have to 
borrow any money at a high rate of interest. This 





thing of marketing the grain seems to overshadow 
all other questions. It is a lucky farmer indeed who 
has not suffered from this cause either in weight, 
grad or dockage. Our United States Senator, 
the Hon. L. J. McCumberi s fighting hard to pass a 
bill through Congress establishing a national grain 
ommission along the line of our state grain com- 
missions which protect the car-load shipper at the 

























terminal markets, but where is protec tion for 
the producer? Why not make a fight for a local 
grain commission, and a public weighmaster? 





Some measure ale mg this line would no doubt be 
of benefit to the farmer, and I would like to see the 
farm papers in general take up this subject more, 
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RABIES 


mtinued from page 10 





Cc 





How it Affects Cattle 
Cattle in particular are susceptible to 
both the dumb and furious types of rabies 
However, in the paralytic stage the two 
types appear to merge. Rabid cattle first 
show a loss of appetite, milk secretion 
stops, the animals indicate restlessness, 









change. The preliminary period of th 
disease is followed in two or three days by 
the first stage of madness, which is dis- 
tinguishable by loud bellowing, violent 





ing of the ground. About the fourth 
day of the infection the cow quiets and 
' walks with great difficulty with a stiff, 


unstes ady, swaying gait due to the knuck- 
ling of the fetloc ks. 
Rs abid cattle lose fle sh rs ipidly and soon 


‘reach a condition of marked emaciation. 
During the course of the rabies the tem- 
perature of the animal remains about 
normal, Finally, complete paralysis of 


the hind quarters occurs, the animal can 
not rise and lies in a comatose condition 
until death takes place, generally about 
four to six days subsequent to the initial 


sympton of the ailment. 


Meat or milk from a rabid animal 
should never be used, as there is the pos- 
hould ] ] th the | 
sibility of the transmission of the disease 


to the consumer of tainted food whose 
are abraised or wounded in any way. 

One of the rigid control measures that 
should always be practiced to prevent the 
spread of rabies is toimmediately burn the 
body of the rabid animal. 

tabid cattle attack other animals and 
persons, especially those that are smaller 
than the infected beast. In this manner 
the disease may be transmitted to horses 


lips 





either by dogs or cattk Horses that 
are attacked by rabies become excited 
and furious. They charge on other ani- 





and wrestle with inanimate 
objects. Often the fury of the horses 
becomes so great that the animals will 
break off their teeth in the viciousness of 
their mad struggles. 
What to do When Litten 

There is no hope for an animal to re- 
cover from rabies and on this account the 
infected beast should be killed as soon as 
possible so that it will not be forced to en- 
dure needless suffering. When a person, 
or animal, is bitten by an animal that is 
supposed to be rabid the wound should be 
at once washed out with warm water and 
cauterized with nitrate of silver, or some 
correspondingly strong caustic. In ad- 
cition, antisepties should be freely used. 
Dogs or other animals should be secured 
and practically quarantined until the dis- 
case has had a full chance to develop. 
In the case animals managed in this 
way the preferable plan is to end their 
misery as soon as they show definite symp- 
toms of the disease, or to liberate them 
after three months of confinement where- 
in they show no symptoms of infection. 
Where an outbreak of rabies occurs among 
cattle the drinking place of the herd should 
be disinfected and the healthy animals 
should be separated from the diseased 
ones in order to prevent a further spread of 
the rabies 

In the case of human beings that are 
exposed to rabies immediate recourse to 
the Pasteur treatments should be made. 
Where such controls are practiced the an- 
nual toll of deaths from rabies should be 
measurably lessened. 
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WHY DON’T YOU WRITE? 






The and his track plainly 
sh 4 
He hadn't a letter to leave 
The long years have passed, 
How my heart has been aching, just 
Bee 
E’en a bit of line on a picture post-card, 
Would take out the ache and relieve the 
strain, 
Of waiting and longing. Oh, life is so hard 
Wheff word from our loved ones we look for in 
vain. 


postman has passed, 





»here for me. 
and God only knows 
a letter t 









anxiety and fear, while their dispositions | 





and continual straining, a change in the 
voice, butting with the horns and a paw-| 
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take it out on the road and in 30 
drive it perfectly. 


Unlimited Speeds 


All controlled by one lever. 
You also have power to easily 
climb 50% hills. No jerks nor 
jars — meaning double tire 
mileage. 


You can learn to drive 
in 30 minutes! 


Even if you have never seen a Cartercar you can 


It’s so simple—so easily con- 
trolled—there’s nothing to confuse. This is the car 
that has no transmission gears—not even aclutch. 


Electric Starter 


All Cartercars equipped with 
the excellent “Jesco’ 
Starting and Lighting System. 
Both lights and cranking con- 
trolled by one small knob, 


Send for new Catalog and find out 
about this remarkable service car. 


Cartercar Company, Pontiac, Mich. 


minutes you 


’ Electric 








min 
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Write Quick & Cut Out 
Shoveling in Hot Harvest! 


VERY blessed farmer who buys his 
Sandwich Elevator before harvest 
gets double work out of it! This 

summer, it will store his small grain—then J§ 
crib his corn next fall. You, too, can get 
double value—you, too, can cut out the sense- 
less slavery of shoveling loadafterload till you drop. 

“The Sandwich Farm Elevator is the best invest- 
ment I ever made in hard labor-saving machinery,” 
writes Herman Frey, Melvin, Ia.—one of an army 
who say the same. 


S h Eternal 

ant lwic Cypress arm 
Solves the em and even lig 

ens the } new +) oak by cutting r+) the 

keep—the expense—of extra men. And it pays 

you a profit tool 


“Had my crop pichedie a bu. less on account of 
my clevator,’’ says C. H. Keller, Marshall, Minn. 


50 Bushels in 3 to 4 minutes 

The Sandwich fills your bins— our cribs— 
chuck to the top lickety y split! “Unioaed 50 
bu. corn in 4 minutes,’ tes I. E. Orendorf, 
Heyworth, Tl. Others “crib bao bu. in 24 min- 
utes with the Sandwich. 


No Breaking Platform 
a The Sandwich wagon-jac is le 
Pa ng ks to perfection,’’ says A. J. ‘Andaeee, 
Boone, Ia. ou drive right under—with even 


foads we could 


are varnin; 





— arrives; 
ealer close by. 


(9) the talfest load. And it dumps it in the hopper 


SANDWICH 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


farmers who waited. 
they couldn’t blame ue. We w: 


Elevator 


fy. in in any power—norse 
Et it’s off with a flying start. 
Cypress Body Outlasts Steel! 


We make less money using “‘the wood eternal’’ 
but we make more friends and more sales. 

is why it is called the Everlasting Sandwich and 
is fast crowding other elevators from the market. 


Write Right Now for. FREE Book 


Last season we got late 


fate orders for 60 car- 
ly. These were from 
ey had to shovel. 
arned them as wo 
Our Elevator Book 


not su 


you 
comes free by an mail od apate our i 
also the name of a Sandwi 


Address today 160 B St. 


SANDWICH, ILL. 
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Sane mane 


> 
Suse 


Get Genasco for all your roofs, and lay it with the Kant-leak Kleet. 





Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


enasc 


THE —— puagheer wd 





The zatural oils in Trinidad Lake as- 
phalt give life to Genasco and make it last. 








Free. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 








you. 


Every page of advertising means an extra page of reading matter for 


When you helps to get more advertising by mentioning Success- 
ful Farming when you write, you help us to give you more reacing matter. 
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TURNING 
INTO 


By W. MILTON KELLY 
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The Silo Will Do This 


URING the month of June condi- 
D tions are perfectly natural and 
ideal for milk production. I go 
on the theory that a man ought to study 
to produce milk at a time when it pays 
him the best, and that is not in June. 
This business is like all others—if we 
make it a success we must row against 
the current a little; try to have June con- 
ditions at other times of the year. 

Nothing ever came so near turning 
December into’ June as the silo. Good 
corn ensilage is the best substitute for pas- 
ture grass. Preserving the summer’s 
growth on many acres of corn in a green, 
succulent condition for indefinite lengths 
of time has proven an incalculable bene- 
fit to the dairying interests. 

Dairy cattle with their great capacity 
for handling large quantities of green, suc- 
culent forage and their natural appetite 
for palatable roughage thrive best when 
green pasture grass or ensilage are the 
predominating factors in their rations. 
Nature’s feed is tender and nutritious pas- 
ture grass, an ideal feed for milk, growth 
and fat and the very best the dairy cow can 
have. But in a Northern climate this can 
behad foronly a comparatively short time 
lor the balance of the year we must ‘24 
pare some kind of supplementary feed. 

When Summer Pastures Fail 

Corn ensilage is not only the cheapest, 
but it most nearly approaches pasture 
grass in efficiency, and has the additional 
advantage of being available at all times, 
regardless of the season. Experience has 
shown that it is unsafe to rely upon pas- 
ture grass alone for summer feed. Even 
under the best of conditions pastures are 
sure to diminish in carrying capacity as 
the advance. of the season checks their 
growth. But when a man has a silo full of 
feed he knows just how many cowshe 
can feed and how long it will last. 

The silo has more than doubled the 
stock carrying capacity and solved the 
problem of intense culture on thousands 
of farms. The most convincing proof 
of its value is the great length of time hay 
will last when supplemented with ensilage. 
Taking into consideration that one acre, 
of silage will produce from twelve to twen- 
ty tons of palatable roughage equal in 
nutritive value to six or eight tons of hay 
and occupying about one-fourth as much 
space when stored, only a comparatively 

ill barn is needed to store an abund- 

e of roughage to carry a large herd of 
dairy cattle through the winter. 

Corn ensilage and clover hay are a 
great combination of roughage for the 
dairy cow. Such valuable feeds as clover 

nd alfalfa hay can be fed cheaper when 
with ensilage than in combination 
h other feeds. 

Ensilage furnishes the and suc- 
culence so much needed t: the cow dur- 
ng her period of stable life. It 
. feeding value far greater than the chem- 
ist can explain. It promotes a healthy 
condition of the digestive system and en- 
ables the cow to make a more economical 

e of the other roughage and grain feeds. 
Ensilage, when well preserved, will put a 
gloss on the animal's coat and give a sleek, 
to the 
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Economy of the Silo 

All of these facts, together with the 
price of grain and dairy by-product feeds, 
are setting dairymen to thinking. Cheap 
grain and by-product feeds are a thing 
of the past, and the successful dairyman 
of the future must make a better use of his 
home-grown foods. It is a waste of grain 
feeds to pour them into cows unless they 
have plenty of good roughage. A bare 
pasture in the summer and dry hay in the 
winter do not furnish this. A careful 
study of milk yields and dollars tells the 
story of the silo’s value. On many farms 
the use of the silo has doubled the yield 
of food products and dollars. 

Tightening competition has compelled 
Eastern dairymen to use the silo. Let 
Western dairymen awaken to their op- 
portunities and make a better use of 
their corn fodder that is allowed to largely 
waste and deteriorate in the weather. 
Fully one-third of the feeding value of the 
corn plant remains in the field and is 
mostly wasted when corn is husked from 
the standing stalks. Even when cut and 
shocked there is a large waste in weather- 
beaten stalks. And here the silo comes to 
our aid and offers us a way by which we 
can save our fodder and field corn in 
condition which will enable us to secure 
its maximum feeding value, and keep it 
without waste and in such a way that it 
will be eaten with a relish, and give the 
greatest possible amount of nourishment. 

Ensil: uge can be stored at a cost of from 
50 to 75 cents per ton if economy and 
judgment are practiced. This includes 
cutting the corn, cost of twine and filling 
the silo. To get good ensilage one must 
have a silo tight eneugh to shut out all 
air, and of the right proportions to feed 
out economically. It should be built so 
that 2 inches of ensilage a day may be fed 
to prevent mould. This can be doneif the 
diameter is not too great. The entire sur- 
face should be removed every day, espec- 
ially in warm weather. When you are 
building, build well and permanently, for | 
the silo has passed the experimental stage. 


A MARKETING SUGGESTION 
One of our readers thinks it would be to 
the advantage of the farmer on good auto- 
mobile roads to get a list of the automo- 
bile owners in their nearest town or city, 
and let these city folks know by letter 
that you have fresh eggs, fresh fruit and 














vegetables, butter, buttermilk, etc., and 
invite them to stop at your farm in their 
automobile trips. They can just as well 
run out to your place and get fresh sup- 
plies, if you have good stuff to sell when 
they come. Be sure that it is of the best 
quality, whatever it is, otherwise they will 
trade at their local grocery. By this 
method you eliminate the middleman, and 
you get out of delivering the goods. 

At butchering time you can dispose of 
sausage, head cheese and other meat pro- 
ducts. You can soon learn to depend on 
certain ones to come after their supplies 
if you satisfy them with quality. 





Appearances are deceitful I know, but 
so long as they are there’s nothing like 








having them deceive for us instead of 


| against us.—Lorimer. 
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THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
It isa oe id propost proposition to send, 
= a Sy ly guaranteed, a new, 
easy running separa - 
tor tor ors i8.98 Skims hot or cold 
Senn. Destohod, enrocialty, fer 
or 

ina dairies, —_ and private 
rae, oe m this pic- 

















Empires are so perfectly designed that, 
Properly adjusted and cared for, they start 
ler the mere weight of their own short 
crank. Run so quietly you can hold one ear 
to the machine and hear your watch tick at 
the otherear. Ask for Catalog 104 
Empire Cream Separator Co. 
Bloomfield, N.J. Chicago, Ill, 


Portiand, Ore. Toronto, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. 





















Yes sir, I'll save $35 to $50 
in the first cost alone on the 
most and closest 
separator ever built. When you buy the 





AUTO-FEDAN HAY PRESS 


Weight only 
4000 Ibs 





12-horse engine mounted on same frame, direct gear 


drive, no lining up to do. No belt expense. Shipped 


on 30 er trial. Fully guaranteed 
ones ss eS our a 
AUTO-FEDAN HAY PRESS COMPANY 





1501 W. 12th St., - Kansas City, Missour! 
See oS VACCINE FREE! 
END names and addresses o' 





cattle-raisers, we will send $1 00 
box Cutter’s Blackleg Pills, FREE. 
Low-priced, always fresh and relia- 
ble, they are used by qunateally all 
California and Western stockmen, 


BLACK 
LEG 





Berkeley, Cal. or , Wi. 
Insist on Cutter’s. If t doesn't 
a eae stock, from atory. 





If You Have a Potato Patch 


of one acre or more, get our free book on Potatoes and the 
way to dig them, to get extrs profit of 15 cents = bushel 
Other advantages, too, using a Farquhar Potato Digger. 
A, 8B. FARQUHAR CO.. Ltd., Box 228. York, Pa. 


Read the ads. in Successful Farming. 
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POINTS ON CHURNING 

Always scald the churn out well before 
churning. | 

Regular and frequent churning is pre- 
ferable to heavy and irregular churning. 

Stir cream well after each separation. 
Never add warm cream to cold, nor add | 
sweet to sour. Keep it all sweet until | 
ready to ripen. 

In working the butter, all the milk and 
water should be removed from it, which 
will add to its flavor, appearance and 
good keeping qualities. 

Sweet cream makes better flavored but- 
ter than sour cream, but it is somewhat 
harder to churn, and does not yield 
ye the amount of butter sour cream 
aoes. 


If one churns too quickly, much of the 
butter will be left in the milk and the 
product will be of a poorer quality than 
if churned in the proper time, about 
30 to 50 minutes being acknowledged as 
the correct period for securing best re- 
sults. Butter comes sooner than this 
though under certain conditions, espe- 
cially in winter. 

The most satisfactory results are secured 
by churning with the vessel not over one- 
half full of cream—one-third full will be 
even better; so there will be ample agita- 
tion and splashing of the cream to separate 
the fat-globules and produce the maxi- 
mum amount of sweet, solid, well-flavored 
butter. 

Before attempting to churn cream, it is 
better to let it sour till it tastes about as 
ordinary butter. This supplies more 
acid than is in sweet cream, which aids in 
breaking up the butterfat globules, caus- 
ing all the butter to be extracted. If the 
cream is slow in souring, set it near the 
stove and stir frequently till the warmth 
turns it to the proper flavor for easy churn- 
ing and good butter. 

Where the cream froths in churning, it 
is #00 cold—a very common error. In 
such case, do not try to warm it by add- 
ing hot water or setting it over a fire, 
but secure a good-sized vessel (tub, large 
candy-pail or boiler). Fill it with water as 
warm as the hand will bear it, set the 
churn in it, and let the temperature of the 
cream rise till it stops frothing; then re- 
move the churn from the water and con- 
tinue churning. Adding hot water to 
warm the cream scalds and injures the 
butter-particles till much of the butter will 
be lost, and gives that which is secured | 
a sickly, whitish color, it being soft, 
greasy, and of very inferior grade.—M. 
Coverdell. 


MARKET CONFERENCE REPORT) 
READY 


In April the first national conference of 
marketing and rural credit met in Chicago, 
and for three days discussed the great 
problem of bettering the markets, and of 
getting needed money for farm operations. 
A stenographic report of that conference 
was taken and has been put into book 
form. That book is now ready for sale 
at $1. 


Every person interested in these prob- 
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Separator NOW 


If you are still using some gravity or set- 
ting process of creaming— 
_ Because your waste is greatest and quality of product poorest 
in mid-summer, when the milk supply is greatest. 

Because time is of greatest value onthefarmat this season and 
the time and labor saving of the good separator counts for most. 

Because the skim-milk is poorest without a separator in hot 
weather and often more harmful than helpful to calves and 


Because the work of an improved De Laval Cream Separator 
is as perfect and its product as superior with one kind of weather 


If you have a very old De Laval or an 
inferior separator of any kind— 


Because the losses of the poor separator from incomplete 
skimming and the tainted product of the difficult to clean and 
unsanitary separator mean most when the bulk of milkis greatest. 

Because of the great economy of time at this season in having 
aseparator of ample capacity to dothe work so much more quickly. 

Because an improved De Laval separator is so much simpler 
and more easily handled and cared for than any other, and you 
cannot afford to waste time these busy days “fussing” with a 
machine that ought to have been thrown on thejunk-pile long ago. 

Because the De Laval separator of today is just as superior to 
other separators as the best of other separators tO gravity setting, 
and every feature of De Laval superiority counts for most during 
the hot mid-summer months. 
. These are all facts capable of prompt and 
easy demonstration, whether you have a poor 
separator or none at all. 
catalog, to be had for asking, helps to make 
them plain. Every De Laval 'ocal agent stands 
eager to do so with a machine itself, with no 
obligation on your part to buy unless he does— 
and that to your own satisfaction. 

WHY DELAY? Why put off so important 
a 1H as the use of the best cream separator, 
you need more RIGHT NOW than at 


any other time? 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 


The new De Laval 



















SAN FRANCISCO 











lems, and every producer surely is, would 
be interested and instructed by studying | 
what was said at that conference. 
Send orders for this book to room 
1408, Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 









cycle, 
clutch. 


Wonderful motor 

The Excelsior motor is the most 
powerful ever put into any motor- 
cycle. Every Excelsior victory is 
made with this regular stock design 
motor. These victories (see panel at 
right) prove motor and entire mach- 
ine supreme in strength and dura- 
bility. 

Excelsior, single 4-5 h. p. , price, $200, 00 





Write today for illustrated catalog and nearest agent’s name 
Learn all the many superior features of the Excelsior. 
you where you can see itand ride it. Write today. 


Excelsior Motor Mfg. & Supply Co., Dept. D, Chicago 


Easiest riding 
The Kumfort Kushion seat t and 
cradle spring fork absorb jars. Handle 
bars so constructed that they can’t twist 
on heaviest roads. Entire construction 
is re-inforced and can be relied upon 
for strength and security. Prices mod- 
erate, upkeep expense extremely low 
gives many years of service. 
Excelsior, twin 7-10 h. p., price, $250.00 


Let us also tell 


The only motorcycle with complete control in handle bars 


You never have to take your hands off the handle bars of the Excelsior Auto- 
The right hand grip controls the throttle. 
It’s the simplest, safest, surest controlled machine—you 
can learn to runitin five minutes, 


The left hand operates the 






















motorcycle to go 100 
miles an hour 












Best at Portland, Ore, 
Races June 9-13 
Excelsior won six firsts 
and one second out of 
seven events, An Ex- 
celsior 4 horse power 

















single, which had run 
68,000 miles in daily 
service made five miles 





in five minutes flat— 

fastest time in its class. 

Few territories open 
for live agents 
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By ERNEST M. RODEBAUCH 


rARVED calves, runty pigs, scours, 
S diarrhea, bloat, spavins, wind puffs 

and the heaves; if the skim-milk 
didn’t do it, what did? 

Separator skim-milk d.ffers from or- 
dinary skim-milk. It differs because it 
doesn’t skim the same way. 

The milk is still warm; it is still sweet; 
it is still as pure as when it came from the 
cow, or rather from the bucket, and it con- 
tains everything it did contain in the first 
place but the cream, the butterfat. 

The pan system is a different matter. 
You pour the milk into a pan; you let it 


set; it Bets; 1f Sets Some more, it gets sour; 
it gets thick; it develops “backtery,”’ 
and more “backtery,” and then more 


bac kter vw. 

It is surprising the number of “these 
kind of things’ there are in, say a gallon 
of just ordinary skim-milk; really sur- 
prising! You can’t see them, but they are 
there just the same. 

The reason some butter stinks is be- 
cause the wrong kind of bacteria got into 
the milk pail from either the cow, the 
man who milked the cow or the stable which 

heltered the cow. 

There are several kinds of bacteria, but 
the bad kind is the bacteria of putrefac- 


tion, and differs somewhat from the 
“good butter’ kind. 
What Milk Consists of 
Of course, we all know what milk is, 


mostly water and fat, and it also con- 
tains some other substances; the non-fatty 
milk solids; caseine; albumen, milk sugar, 
and ash. One hundred pounds of milk 
contains eighty-cight pounds of water 
oh, yes, they water it a little heavier in 
dairies!—cighty-eight pounds of 
water, three pounds of fat in most states, 
an average of three and one-half pounds 
of caseine and albumen, five pounds of 
milk Sugar, and some ashes. 

It also in many cases contains hair, 

wv, hay seed, grains of corn, oats, 

lider, bran, manure and occasionally a 

ve chicken or cat, the latter accidental 
urrences! 
We are accustomed to thinking of milk 
as containing but a small amount of other 
matter aside from the fat with any real 
value as a food for either calves or people, 
but a glance at the analysis ‘will readily 
show us that at least two of its constitu- 
ents, namely, caseine and albumen, and 
sugar either equal or exceed the fat con- 


some 


oct 


tent in average milk. 

The food value of these is in no wise 
altered or diminished by the simple 
mechanical operation of passing the milk 
through a separator, in fact, it is in many 
cases increased by the fact that the sep- 
arator extracts many of the impurities 
contained in the milk, leaving it cleaner 
and more healthful as an article of food or 
feed, 

Skim-milk for Calves 

The milk for the baby must be just so 
sweet and in every way 
wholesome. A calf is a baby too, and, 
how about its feed? Same rule ought to 
ply, “sweet and wholesome.” 

Lots of cow’s milk is too fat for their 
own calves, too much cream in it, and 
these calves are r¢ ally b Iped by the sub- 
traction of the cream and the substitu- 
tion of some other feed rich in fat, in 


suited to their needs 


these day 8, 


ay 


amount 





In the winter time this need can be met 
by putting a small amount of oil meal in 
the bucket and pouring boiling water 
on it, making a kind of thin gravy or soup, 
then filling the bucket up to the calves’ 
requirements of separated milk. 

In the summer time with pasture, I 
get the calf onto pasture just as soon as 
possible, the calf to be the best and de- 
ciding judge; and as it learns to eat a bit of 
dry ground grain, I let it have what it will 
clean up and not scour; over feeding with 
stale milk and grain are the two most com- 
mon causes of scouring. 

To make it quit: Oh, I most usually 
stop feeding it for a while, sometimes a 
day, sometimes two, let its stomach rest, 
just like you would want a rest yourself 
if you had been rushed with too rich 
grub; and then feed it sparingly on sep- 
arated milk. 

This isn’t advice I don’t use myself. I 
have had calves so weak they couldn’t 
navigate, laid around and couldn't get 
up, bought one for $2.50 with excellent 
breeding that the man ‘‘was askeered of,”’ 
and she came around all right. In han- 
dling lots of them I never lost one head 
from scours or any other cause. 

Any rule is a good one that will work. 
Sometimes you have to use some drugs 
to clean ’em out. Get rid of the trouble, 
and then don’t feed so much, and see that 
it is clean. 

It is so much easier to keep a calf well 
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SHARPLES 


MECHANIGAL 
MILK ER 


The March of Mechanism 
OS perfected, a mech- 


anical device inevitably 
overcomes every barrier 
against its use. The inven- 
tion of the reaper swept 
away ten centuries Of the 
scythe. 


Mechanical progress is 
swift and certain. 


Men have milked by hand 
since the dawn of husbandry. 
Yet in four years over 2, 
Sharples Milkers have been 
installed. This is prophecy of 
the new era in dairy science. 








That such progress should 
be made in so short a time is 
largely due to the universal 
confidence of the dairymen 
in the Sharples product. For 
thirty-two years the name of 
Sharples has stood for correct 
principles and sturdy quality. 


The elimination of the 
drudgery of hand-milking will 
effect a great economy 
of labor in the dairy and on 
the farm. 

Cows are more contented 
when milked by the Sharples. 
The milk flow is greater, and 
teats and udders are kept in 
perfect condition. 





than to get it well after its little tumtum is 
all knocked galley west with sour milk 
and fermenting grain 

More calves are killed by over feed- 
ing than starvation. It takes two years to 
grow a mature cow. We simply can not 
crowd them like we do hogs; if we insist, 


they will do the best they can for a while, | 


but when they get beyond their capacity 
they will go under 

I aim to go light on the concentrates, 
and let the calves fill up on the roughage 
making lots of barrel room for the feed 
they will have to consume when they get 
to be cows. 

In the last analysis, a cow is just a ma- 
chine for turning feed into a more refined 
kind of fat, either tallow or butter, and 
her value is determined by her capacity 
for converting feed into fat. 





This capacity is controlled largely by 
her feed for the last nine months before 
she is born, and the next two years after- 
ward, 

If her feed as a calf is a slop made of | 
water and grain, she is not getting this 
easeine, sugar and ash in a readily avail- | 
able form, and she loses accordingly. 

As to,the fat, the oil meal supplies na- | 
ture’s demands in a manner more easily | 
at the control of the feeder than the whole | 
milk would. 

What is a calf costing you when you 
raise it on whole milk? What is it cost- 
ing when you take the butter out of the | 
milk and supply its place wtih a cheaper 
form of fat? 

Can you afford to pay $480 a ton for| 
ealf feed, when you can buy something | 


| which will take its place for $36 per ton? 


Figure up the difference. 
in that. 
oil meal. 


Some profit 


Tenty-four-cent butter and $36 | 


There is a dairy near you 
in which a Sharples Milker 
is working successfully. Let 
us tell you how you can in- 
spect it. 

Illustrated Booklet on Request. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 7 
Branch Offices 


Chicago, III. San Francisco, Cal, 
Portland, Ore. Dallas, Texas 
Winnipeg, Can. Toronto, Can, 


Agencies Everywhere 








Keeps flies and 

other insect pests off 

—. of sanimals— in barn or 

. — longer than any im- 

tation. Used and endorsed 

since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers, 


LY: € $1 worTH SAvES$20-00 


pe*s*s - in milk and fiesh on each 

cow ina singleseason. Heals sores, stops itching and pre- 

vents infection. Nothing better for galls. Kills lice and 
mites in poultry houses. 

SEND $1 if your dealercan’t supply you. We'll 

# send enough Shoo-Fly to protect 

200 cows, also our 3-tube gravity sprayer without 

extra charge, Money back if not satisfactory. Name 

Express Office, Booklet FREE. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo Fly Mle. Co., Dept.C, 1310 N. 10th St., Phila. 


from experience that Shoo-Fly is 0. K. 


gets ALL the butter out, ak iE CHURN 
minutes. Best by Reet, Wefte toda fc ot Our free booklet, oy 


Suenep of Butter-Making’’ and illustrated catalog. Agents 


. CO, . Canton, Ohie 
























OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN—$90.00 
Government Jobs month. Write for list of positions open. 


Franklin Institute, Dept. P 56, Rochester, N. Y. 





When writing to advertisers mention 
Successful Farming’s guarantee. 
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As to Pigs and Skim-milk 


We don’t want the fat in milk for pigs 
we want them to grow—lots of bone anc 
a big frame—fat makes the thumps which 
kills them off. 

We have the sows trough low enough 
so that after a bit, say when the pigs are 
two weeks old, they will begin to “take 
notiec;” at three weeks they will begin 
to eat a little; at four they will crowd the 
sow for room, and they will weigh thirty 
to forty pounds at five weeks and will wean 
themselves before they know it. 

Feeding the pigs to the limit saves the 
SOWS. 

Ever think what a job the sow has “on 
her hands” with a litter of ten or twelve 
at once, all hungry, all hollerin’ for grub? 

If we can supply one-half of the pigs’ 
ration without the labor of the sow’s hav- 
ing to transform it into blood and then 
into milk, we are relieving her system of 
an enormous lot of labor. She will keep 
in better condition; she will last longer; 
she will be in a condition to breed quicker 
after weaning the litter; and the pigs will 
do better at weaning time, they will not 
miss the sow so much, and will gain stead- 
ily instead of losing for a couple of weeks 
at this time. 

Pigs Like Skim-milk 

There is an experiment I wish you 
would try with your next litter, when you 
take them their skim-milk warm from the 
separator, use a different call from the 
usual feeding call, (mine is poeegie, in- 
stead of the peeg, peeg, peeg); use that 
call awhile, and then watch for the time 
they are all busily engaged at “the sow’s 
table,” and go out with the skim-milk 
and give the warm milk call, watch them 
leave the sow and come on the run; after 
you try that a few times, you will believe 
that a pig knows that separator skim- 





milk is good for pigs. 

I believe that skim-milk is good for 
sows, because it more nearly resembles her | 
own milk supply than anything we can 
feed her. | 

Of course her body has to transform it | 
into the hog kind of milk, but there is| 
certainly but slight change necessary in 
this conversion, and it stands to reason 
that it requires less energy on her part 
than the digestion of roughage or grain. 

Of course it will be necessary to add 
some kind of protein feed to the skim- 
milk to balance it, because a sow’s milk is 
5.2 per cent protein, and a cow’s is only 
3.5 per cent protein. To do this I use a 
mixture of bran and middlings, equal 
parts, fed to the requirements of the 
case, or I soil them. 

Clover or alfalfa pasture will take the 
place of the bran. 

To supply a deficiency of 10 per cent 
in the ash content of sow’s milk, we ar-| 
range to haul our brush piles and burn | 
them where our sows and pigs have ac-| 
cess to the resultant piles of ashes and | 
charcoal. 

An easy way to determine whether 
there is really anything left in skim-mill 
after it has been run through a separator 1 
to let some of it turn slightly acid and then 
set it on the back part of the stove; the 
caseine and albumen will coagulate and 
form cottage cheese, so we will see that 
the solids of the milk are not aJl gone. 

The best reason for skim-milk is the 
effect on the soil. 

Skim-milk for 
milk comes from cows; cows make ma- 
nure; manure helps the soil. It helps us to 
grow better crops; it helps us to bring up 
the fertility of the soil; helps the mechant- 
cal condition of the soil, makes it an agree- 
able home for other and better kinds of 
crops, and once a month helps us to meet 
our outstanding obligations with a check 
good at the bank in town. 

Skim-milk helps us all. 





Yes. Skim- 


the soil? 
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Motorcycle Given Away 


1913 Medel. Writeme Teday or Send Coupon Below for Free Information 


The machine is fully guaranteed and will be 
found absolutely reliable in every respect. 

























You can have this 
fine Motorcycle if you 


act at once and will This Motorcycle was made by one of the largest 


but make the neces- 
sary effort. And the = aed - essful Motorcycle manufacturers in 
wi p : the world, One of the machines made by this firm 
Motorc y« le is worth 2 i by > 2 P . * . . 
and sold by them in 1903, is still giving satisfac- 


more than the effort re- 
quired. It is a full 
five-horse-power ma- 
chine with 35 cubic 
inches piston displace- 
ment. 

The Motorcycle has 
the famous Ful-Flote- 
seating which assures 
comfort in riding even 
on rough roads 


tory service, and the following is what the owner 
says of it: 

“Although the machine has covered in the ag- 
gregate nearly 100, miles, it is giving satis- 
factory service and retains even the original bear- 
ings.” Wouldn't you like to have a new, reliable, 
honestly made, up-to- 
date Motorcycle like 
that? Surely you would, 
and it is within your 
power to have it, 





Hundreds of Other Prizes Given Away. The last Motorcycle that we gave 


: away was given to Clarence Eg- 
gebraten, Madison, 8. D. Besides the Motorcycle, Clarence received $25 in cash, a Sewing Machine 
(which no doubt he presented to his mother), Transfer Outfit, Violin, Stencil Outfit, Belt Punch 
Knife, a powerful Telescope, 6 Rose Bushes, 4 Ferns, a beautiful 32-piece Dinner Set, Pearl Handle 
Knife, Mammoth Table Set and Centor Piece. Surely you will agree that Clarence Eggebraten was 
well paid for the comparatively small amount of time that he gave us. Please remember this: 
What Clarence Eggebraten did, you can do if you hustle. 

Everyone who enters this Grand Contest will receive a reward, and while it is possible for you 
yourself, to win the Motorcycle, even if you should not earn it you will be well paid for whatever 
work you do. Notall of the splendid prizes go to the winner of the Motorcycle. In our last con- 
test, Floyd Wilcox, Jefferson, lowa, received a Seth Thomas Clock, Foot-ball, Belmont Bracelet, 
Plain Band Ring, Chased Band Ring, Signet Ring, Croquet Set and Diamond Ring. Mary I 
Wood, Edgewood, Mo., received three 32-piece Dinner Sets, Hollow Ground Razor, four Ferns, 
Six Rose Bushes, Six Lilyta Teaspoons, a pair of 8-inch Shears, a pair of Button-hole Shcars, 
Stencil Outfit, Rex Gold Fountain Pen. Mary Wood probahly had more premiums coming to 
her than she could make use of, and she undoubtedly gave some of them to her father and mother 
and possibly to some of her friends. Hundreds of others received valuable premiums 


Send Me Your Name and Address at Once 


Simply fill out and mail to me the coupon below, and I will immediately send you a complete 
description of this Latest Model High-grade Motorcycle. I will also toll youabout my new plan 
for helping you get this fine Motorcycle. My dandy plan will help you greatly and will make it edsy 
lor you 

Later, I will send you my big, free catalog of premiums from which you can choose other premiums 
yous vuld like to — oe Motorcycle . 

This catalog shows many different articles “ 
that you would like to have, such as Gold Coupon Good for 2,000 Points 
Rings, Bracelets, Gold and Silver Watches E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 
Bicycles for boys and girls, Kodaks, Base- Des Moines, Iowa, 
ball Outfits, Fishing Outfits, Flashlights, Tool According to your offer, give me credit for 
Chests, Guns, Pocket Knives, Silver Mesh 2,000 points toward earning the Motorcycle, 
Bags, Dinner Sets, etc., etc. Also tell me about your new plan for helping 


2000 Points Free on Motor me get the Motorcycle, and other premiums, 


and send me a complete description of the 
S. F 








cycle for Prompt Action motorcycle owe 
Write your name and address in the coupon My name is shee sees 
below and mailit to me, or write a postal card 
or letter for particulars, as early as possible, 
and I will give you a good start of 2,000 points Be On. ccosesecccscevectevcssesecenevesses 
to your credit towards getting the Motorcycle. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Iowa ! i. F. D Dalbs ca cecsatdavdinl 




















Low-Cost First-Class Grindstones 


Best Quality Berea Stone, specially selected. Puts a keen edge on farm 
tools without destroying their “‘temper.’’ Ball bearings. Made to run 
by power, but can be easily operated by foot power or by hand. Mount- 
ed on heavy, selected hardwood frame. Guaranteed to give tae best of 
service for many years. The 


FARMER’S SPECIAL 


is our latest model. A low-cost grindstone of finest 
quality. Don’t be misled by the name “Berea Grit’’— 
it is the name of sandstone ofa certain geological period 
and may prove unsatis‘actory. You get the original and 
only genuine Berea Stone in Cleveland Grindstones— 
the kind all up-to-dete farmers use. Send today 
for free booklet, **The Grit that Grinds,”’ 
THE CLEVELAND STONE CO. 
1102 Leader Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 




















Milk Shortage In Kansas City, Mo. DO YOU WANT TO BUY LAND? 


Population 350,000; big opportunity for high class If so get a copy of our Journal first. It has 
dairymen with registered milch herd; best outlet | Lands advertised in it from nearly every State in 
for young stuff and guarante: d market for milk and lthe Union, so that you can find just what you 
cream. Il have for sale fifty choice dairy farms on | want in ite : Advertising rates 2c per 


: : columns. 
ar depot, within 30 miles of the city, from 40 | ; ; 
to 1,000 acoes Here is an opportunity worth in- | word. Send 10c for three Months trial subscription. 


vestigating 
LOTT “The Land Man, Farm and Real EstateJ ournal 








1 50. fine Kansas City, Mo. 
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RURAL CREDIT IN EUROPE 


Continued from page 9 


The oonat making the loan pays the 
same r: of interest as the bond bears, 
plus 4 ad cent to cover the costs of oper- 


ting the association and 34 per cent to 

ply on the capital. So that a farmer 
making a loan at 4 per cent pays 5 per 
cent, and by paying at this rate for 40 to 


1S years val pay off his loan. In the 
meantime he has the privilege of paying it 
all or in x rt at any time, and has the 

surance that his loan ean not be called 
in or interest rate increased, 

From the standpoint of the farmer the 
Cooperative Land Mortgage Association 
is ideal and the extent to which it is used is 
shown in the fact that German farmers 


have $750,000,000 in loans made through 
their Landschaften. It affords farmers 
every advantage of the money market 


without any government aid other than 
ipervision. Their securities are sold in 
the open market in competition with gov- 
ernment bonds and sell practically as high. 
Possibilities for America 

The practical question arises, how can a 
similar institution be established in Ameri- 
ca? How can the bonds be brought into 
favor with the investing public? The an- 
swer to the first question depends upon 
whether American farmers wil organize 
on a cooperative basis to make their farm 
loans instead of making them individual- 
ly; whether the farmers of a state will or- 
ganize a state land mortgage association 
and incorporate under the laws of the 
state in which it is organized, confining its 
members to residents of the state who are 
owners of farm lands and who desire to 
make loans on their farms. 

The question then arises how can the 
bonds be guaranteed so that the pur- 
chaser will know that they will not be de- 
faulted and that the interest will be paid 
when due. Government supervision will 
do it in part, but is not sufficient for the 
timid investor. In Prussia, when the land 
mortgage associations were first estab- 
lished, the bonds, in order to give them 
financial standing, were made a liability 
on all of the land in the province irres- 
pective of whether the owners were bor- 
rowers or not. But many things are done 
under a monarchicai that can not be done 
under a republican government. Every- 
one admits that there is no safer security 
than farm land, but the objection is raised 
that it is not readily convertible into cash. 

Torrens System 
Some states are beginning to use the 
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|system of government guarantecing titles 


FUL 


ito land through adopting the Tor- 
rens land registry system which has be- 
come unive rsal in Australia and perts of 
Canada. After the title of the land has 
once been examined and accepted by the 
official examiner of the Government, it is 
certified to the registrar of deeds and the 
title is then beyond question and is guar- 
anteed by the Government, and the neces- 
sity of abstracts of title is dispensed with 
in future transfers. 

If this same principle could be cagried a 
step further in guaranteeing the mort- 
gage bonds that are sold as incumbrances 
upon property that is so registered it 
would instantly give them a value prac- 
tically equivalent to Government bonds, 
and asecurity that would be acceptable for 
trust funds, or any capital seeking safe 
investment. 

The value of all property is assessed by 
the Government for taxation purposes and 
in no case is it fixed above actual cash 
value and frequently not full value is 
given. But suppose for a moment that 
the full value of a piece of farm property 
that has been properly vanhanal and for 
which the Government stands sponsor for 
the title, is assessed at $1,000 and that, 
under the rules of the land mortgage as- 
sociation to which the owner belongs, he is 
entitled to borrow 66 per cent of the as- 
sessed value, or $660. In order to secure 
this amount the association issues $660 
in mortgage bonds, but before they can be 
sold they must be recorded by the regis- 
trar of deeds as an incumbrance on the 
property. At the same time they could be 
approved and thus be given the guarantce 
of the Government, which would mean 
that in case of default the Government 
would make good the bond and take the 
property, or such part as neccessary, for 
which the bonds were originally issued. 

Such a procedure would be absolutely 
safe from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment because the ved in every case 
would be secured by property for which 
it guarantees the title and upon which it 
fixcs its own valuation. Such a guarantee 
of the bonds would make them equivalent 
to Government bonds from the standpoint 
of an investor and would do more to pro- 
mote cooperative finance than any Gov- 
ernment subvention that might be made. 

The Private Land Mortage Association 

The private stock company land mort- 
Zage associations are ope rated for profit 
to the stockholders. ‘They are private 
organizations that compete with the co- 
operative associations for business. Their 
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loans amount to nearly two and one-half 
billion dollars, but less than 10 per cent 
of these are on farm real estate, the bal- 
ance being on city property. The general 
plan of their business is the same as in 
the cooperative associations except that 
the profits on their business go to the 
stockholders instead of the borrowers. 
For American conditions it is very pos- 
sible that similar organizations may be 
the most feasible for supplying farm 
loans. Such an institution has already 
been formed in Illinois prepared to give 
long time loans that are to be repaid in 
fixed semi-annual payments. 
Problem Not Quickly Solved 

The question of rural credits will not 
be settled in one year or five years. It 
is a growing question that will continu- 
ally present new phases. There is need 
of a thorough study of the whole ques- 
tion, and the study should be concerned 
fully as much with our own conditions 
tas with European systems of rural credit. 

There is a place for such a study in 
every state Ly a commission appointed 
by the Governor of the State, but there 
should also be a thorough study made by 
the Federal Government either through 
some of the existing agencies or an espec- 
ially appointed commission. 

The results to be obtained from a sys- 
tem of rural credit may be summed up as 
follows: 

First—That it shall provide for long 
time loans. 

Second—That farm mortgage securities 
'shall be made as readily negotiable as 
| Government bonds 

Third—That the loans can not be called 
in or interest rates raised. 

Fourth—That the loans shall be amor- 
tized through annual payments. 

Fifth—That the interest rates shall be as 
low as secured by any other industry. 

Sizth—That loans may be easily made 
and without great expense. 

How this is to be accomplished is the 


problem of rural credit in America. 
| Copyrighted by Business America Rural Press 
Bureau. 





: As our local banks can handle the matter 
of pe rsonal credit better than the Raiffersen sys- 
tem of Germany, this phase is not discussed here. 
— Editor. 


A woman’s heart is more often right 
than a man’s head.—Elbert Hubbard. 


Read the lighting advertisements in 
Successful Farming, and see if you can 
afford to stay in the dark when there are 
so ‘ets improved lighting systems to be 
hac 
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THE ENGINE EXPERT 
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AND HIS SON 


By EDW. B. CHALK 


= ERE 
H comes 
Charlie 
Seott,’’ said 
Jimmie, as he 
started out to 
meet him at the 
gate. 

*“*Charlie 
wants us to go 
over and help 
him start his en- 
gine,” Jimmie 
remarked, as the 
two boys came 
to where the ex- 
pert was work- 
ing. 

“What seems 
to be the mat- 
ter with your 
engine?” asked 
the expert as he 
started to col- 
lect his tools 
and put them in 
a bag. 

‘*‘Well, we 
cranked quite a 
bit aaa the 
blamed thing 
won’t run,” said 
Charlie, ‘‘and 
dad said that he had done everything that 
he knew, and if we wanted it to run we 
had better send for you.” 

“Are your batteries good and strong?” 
asked the expert. 

“We have used them quite a while, 
but the engine worked all right the last 
time we used it,so that isn’t what ails it.” 

“You boys can carry that new set of 
batteries, and I will carry these tools,” 
said the expert as they started to walk 
over to Scott’s. 

When they arrived they found Mr. 
Scott still working at the engine. “Now 
what in the world could make an engine act 
like that?” he asked. “I have cranked 
the thing enough to wear it out and still 
it won’t run; haven’t got an explosion 
since I started, and it ran all right the 
last time that I used it, day before yes- 
terday.” 

Some of the Troubles 

“Well, there are a lot of things that can 
keep an engine from running,” said the 
expert. ‘Water in the gasolene; weak 
battery; loose or poor connections in the 
wiring; dirty or rough contact points on 
the igniter block so that they do not make 

ood contact; a short circuit in the igniter 
itself; or a fuel mixture that has too much 
gas for the amount of air, or too much 
air for the amount of gas, are a few of the 
things that keep an engine from running. 
Of course there are other things, but these 
are the most common, and the one that 
happens the oftenest is weak batteries, and 
80 we will test them first.” 

The expert worked quickly and was 
testing the dry cells with a little pocket 
tester and when he had finished he said, 
“Your battery has run down so that it 
furnishes six amperes at the best, and 
there is only one cell that tests ten. 
That is not enough to start the engine 
when it is cold, although it might run it all 
right when the engine was warm. I 
brought a new set of cells along and you 
boys might put them in while I look over 
the rest of the engine. Have you cleaned 
the igniter lately? If not, we will take it 
off and see how it looks.” 

“T never had the igniter off,” said Mr. 
Scott. “And don’t you think that it 
is queer that those batteries should go to 
the bad all at once? They ran it all right 
the last time, and we did not run the engine 





“What could make an engine act like that?” 





so awful much 
that time. I 
never thought of 
testing the bat- 
tery, butit 
would have done 
no good if | 
had, for I have 
not got a test- 
er.”’ 
Testing the Bat- 
teries 
“That battery 
running downall 
at once is like 
the man who 
tried to lift a 
calf over the 
fence every day 





full size. He got 
&@ pain in his 
back one day, 
and that pain 
and the weight 
of the calf was 
too much for 
him and he 
didn’t get it 
over. That 
is what happened to the battery. There 
was something else wrong, and the two 
combined prevented the engine starting. 

And about that battery tester—you 
had one but didn’t know it. If you will 
touch the two wires that are fastened to 
the battery together you will see a spark 
if the cells are strong; if they don’t spark 
they are either weak or run down. An- 
other way to test the cells when they are 
weak is to hold one wire in your hand and 
teuch the other to your tongue; as that is 
sensitive to a current it will show even a 
weak current. But don’t make the mis- 
take that I saw a man make cence; he had 
the coil connected up in the circuit, and 
got quite a shock and he doesn’t think that 
the tasting test is one that is to be recom- 
mended to one’s friends. 

“You can test the cells one at a time 
that wa 
If you find that you must run on weak 
batts, connect the cells up with the weak- 
est next to the ground wire. If a cell ig con- 
nected up with weaker oncs on both sides 
of it the weak cell will retard the current 


and in that — will only get the | 


strength of the weakest cell; but if you will 


connect the weakest cell to the ground, | 


and grade them up to the coil, each will 
add its strength and you will get a 
much stronger current.” 

The expert had removed the igniter 
block by this time, and as he held it out 
for the rest tosee, said : “Here is one thing 
that kept the engine from running. You 
see that the points are rough, and that 
there is a point on this one that fits in 
that hole on the other one, so that they do 
not make good contact; they should be | 
smooth ona bright with the points slight- 
ly rounding so that the gas will be easily 
ignited.” 

“Say, Charlie, did you know that those 
points on that thing are made of platinum 
and it costs four times as much as gold? 
That is what dad told me the other day.” 

“You are wrong there, son. What I 
said the other day was that the points 
on the vibrator of a coil were made of 
platinum or a mixture of platinum and 
iridum which is a very expensive metal; | 
but these points on a make and break | 
engine used to be made of platinum, but | 
most of them are now made of other stuff. | 
The point on this igniter is made of a! 





so that he would | 
be able to lift it | 
when it had} 
grown up to its | 


and find which is the weakest. | 
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composition metal that is made up by a 
formula and called casaloy; 
nearly all of the points on the igniter 
block are made of this or some such alloy 
sold under a trade name. Now, if 
you will turn on the switch we will see 
this thing works.”’ 


secret iS 


that 1s 


how 


Connecting the Batteries 


The wire was attached to the igniter 
nd the igniter block was held to the 
evlinder wall so that the current could 
flow back through the ground, and the 


points were brought together. No spark 
occurred in the gap as the points sep- 
ted 

“You didn’t connect all of the wires,” 
id the expert to his son, who, after look- 


I , q hem all over declared that he had. 


The « xpert looked over the wires and 
found that the boys had connected the 
eells but that in the center of the bat- 

ry was one cell that by mistake had been 


connected so that it left the carbon post 
connected to the carbon of the one next 

Here is the trouble. You have that 
cell connected up wrong. In connecting 
up dry cells remember that there must be a 
carbon or center of the batt« ry conn cted 
» to a zine or outside of the battery, so 
will work; either one can be con- 
nected up to the coil, but you must con- 

ct it up all the way through the same 
rbon to a zine or a zine to a carbon.”’ 


ThHAL it 


But you said the other day that it 
really made the points last longer to 
change the wires.’ 

That is true enough, but what I 
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meant was the wire that leads from the 
coil to the cells and from the cells to the 
‘ground’ on the engine. You see, the 
current runs the same way through the 
cells all of the time, that 1s, it flows out 
through the carbon and the current must 
be lead back through a wire to the zinc. 
The carbon is called the positive pole as 
the current flows away from it; the zine 
is called the negative pole, as the current 
flows in at that point; you see on this 
tester one point is marked with an X, and 
the other with a —; the positive is the one 
with the X. If you put it on the battery 
with the — to the carbon it won’t work, 
as the needle wants to go the wrong way; to 
prove that the current flows the way I 
said, watch this horseshoe magnet. You 
see, when I put it one way the magnet is 
attracted to the cell. Now if I reverse it 
and hold the other leg to the zine the 
magnet wants to turn around; the magnet 
is used to find the poles of a current or a 
magneto. 

“Now when I snap this igniter you see 

that we get aspark. We didn’t get one be- 
fore because with the cells connected 
| up the way that you had them the cur- 
rent worked against itself; that it 
could not flow through the wires both 
| ways at once, and for that reason we got 
} no spark, 

“You should oil this igniter with kero- 
sene once in a while for it gets gummed 
up with oil and doesn’t work freely. The 
igniter should make a good contact, then 
the points should break or part quickly, 
for the quicker the break the longer the 
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spark will be, and the quicker and bettor 
the charge will be ignited. I have an id 
that this engine will work the same 
usual now, so that when we get this 
igniter block on again it will be ready to 
start.” 

“The compression is none too good,”’ 
said the expert as he cranked the engine, 
which started easily now that everything 
was right. “Your valves probably necd 
grinding.”’ 

“Grinding valves is something that | 
don’t understand, and I ought to get you 
to do it.”’ 

“Grinding valves is easy when you 
how it is done, and if you will come over 
tomorrow I will show you, for I am going 
to overhaul Brown’s engine and will 
grind the valves.” 

“It is queer what simple things were 
wrong with this engine when you come to 
think of it, and it was all so easy wh<n you 


know how. How much do I owe you for 
starting the thing?”’ 
“You will find that it is always some 


simple thing that keeps an engine from 
running, usually a thing so simple that it 
is overlooked. I worked an expert 
several years and fixed lots of engines and 
I never found anything wrong with an 
engine that the owner could not fix him- 
self if he saw what was wrong. An expert 
is a man that can see what is wrong; aftcr 


as 


being told, anyone could do the work. It 
is the little things that count with an cn- 
gine. As to the charges, let that go 


You will help me sometime, and that will 


make us square.” 
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THE PARABLE OF THE THREE 
COMMISSIONERS 
Continued from ~ ‘ 

“That sounds like a new rag-time. 1| 
wouldst hear more of it.” And coming 
unto where the Rubdub was, he asketh him: 

“What's the new song? Tellest thou 
me, that I mayest learn to whistle it.’’ 

And the Chief Rubdub looked at him 
and saw that he was of goodly build. So 
he telleth unto him his troubles. 

Now when the young man heareth that | 
the road boss had quit, he was over- 
joyed; and he saith to the chief: 

“Thinkest thou that the King wouldst | 
give me a trial?” 

Whereat the chief sitteth up and taketh | 
notice. 

“Dost savvy road work?” he asketh 
him. And the young man saith: 

“Verily, I wouldst not brag. There is 
much that I knowest not, but there are | 
some things that I knowest. And what I | 
knowest is worth money to thy King.” | 

At these words the Rubdub standeth up 
and looketh at the young man, and asketh | 
him: 

“Art thou a butcher?” 

And the young man answereth “No.” | 

“Art thou a farmer?” 

And again the young man answereth | 


ro 5 


“No.” 
“Then,” saith the chief, “what art | 
thou?” And the young man replieth: | 


“I am a road builder by choice and by | 
profession.” 

Whereat the Rubdub jumpeth into the 
air three times, and cracketh his heels to- 
gether at each jump. 

“Two whoops,” he cried. ‘‘Let’s beat 
it to the King.”’ So they beat it to the King. 

Now when they were come to the palace 
of the King, Nero wondered at the young 
man who would be road boss; and he 
asketh him: 

“Dost know all about road building?” 
To which the young man made answer: 

“No, sire, not all. But—” 

“Then,” said the King, ‘I wilt make thee 
road boss and wilt show thee how to do 
the work.” But the new road boss saith: 

“Not so, and Nix. If thou wouldst 
have me to be thy commissioner thou 
shouldst keep thy hands off, and let me do 
the work.” 

The King was astonished at these words. 

“Dost thou talk back to Nero?” he 
cried. And the young man saith, “Why 
not?’ Haven’t you got all you can do 
without butting m on my work? Let you 
be the King and I’ll be the road boss.” 
And he blew smoke at the King, and was 
worried not at all. For he knew that there 
was logic in his speech. And the King 
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We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmen Ont. 























saw the logic, and was appeased. 











And forthwith Nero saith: 

“All right, old man. But wouldst have 
thy salary in real money?” 

To which the young man saith: 

“You bet your neck. Two thousand 
bones per.” 

“Give it him,’”’ ordered the King. And: 

“Dost need any road machinery?” 

“Well, I should smile,” respondeth the 
new commissioner; ‘the best there is, is 
none too good.” 

“Then give it him,” ordereth the King. 
“Dost want a great number of slaves to 
do thy work?” 

“Nay, nay, Pauline,” quoth the new 
official; ““You can’t build roads with Poll 
Tax Labor. Give thou unto me the hard 
cash.” 

And the King commandeth it to bedone. 

And it came to pass that the road boss 
went out to build the roads and bridges. 
And he was not hampered by the King. 
And so well did he build that the King 





Instant Control! 


‘THE CORBIN 
Duplex Coaster Brake 


Enables bicycle riders to avoid sudden 
accidents or collisions. Operated in- 
stantly by the pedal. The standard of 
safety, reliability and control. Invalu 
—, able for touring. Corbin Two-Speed 
brake is an immense assistance on steep 
up-grades or against strong head winds. 
Greatly appreciated by elderly riders. 


Either of these brakes fitted to your wheel at any bicycle repair shop. 
Send for 1913 free catalog showing all Corbin Brakes, Hubs and Axles 


Americen Hardware Corporation : 
Corbin Sere Bivicton fern iret Raw Teta, Conn. 











was astonished at his prowess. The peo- 





ple marveled at himand wondered. Even 
the wise men came unto him and wor- 
shiped him, and asked him, saying: 

“Art thou a prophet?” But the road 
boss answereth them: 

“No, I am not a prophet; but I make 
profitsforthee. Iam just a road builder.” 

And it was so. 

Moral—When looking for a road boss, 
don’t choose a road butcher. 
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HM gives three engines 
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Nain: 


in on gasoline, kerosene, distillate, 
any cheap fuel oil. oe _ he 
develop more power. tent throt 
én ome. Many other 
exclusive Setincee< guarentee’, 10 
—we reight— jays’ free 


tial. y 
Bilis Engine Co. 101 Muilet $t., Detroit, Blok. 
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evenings, spare time work, 
Write quick for terms of tree 
A postal will do. 


sample. 
Thomas Co, 3v71 West St. Dayton, 0. 







SUCCESSFUL 


PROFITABLE CHICK 
MARKETING 


By M. COVERDELL 


illions of dollars are lost annually 
M‘ by the farmers failing to prepare 
their chickens for market, the same 

the \ do the livestock on the farm. 
Che healthy, growing chick will 
reise so much that fat can not accumu- 
in its body, the nutrition secures 
ng conve rted into bone, sinew and 
. evident, then, that close 
ifinement is first step to be taken in 

\ ning process. 

en the birds weigh from one and 
half to two pounds, we separate them 
1 the regular flock 
i close shed, the south side 
as possible to admit 


strong, 
it 


1S 


the 


being as 
the fresh air 
both of which are essential 
Never confine fatteners 
nor where ventilation is 


pen 
i sunlight, 

to best results 
in a d irk pl ce, 
We endeavor to keep everything scru- 
pulously clean about the fattening-pen 
floor, roosts, feeding and drinking- 
ves Dampness must be guarded 
against. Keep the droppings well cleaned 
out All damp or moistened food should 
be fed in vessel, and not on the dirty 
floor, where it adheres to the filth, which 
would be taken into the chickens’ 
Skim-milk for Fattening 
Skim-milk is one of our favorite articles 
to feed fattening chickens. We prov ide 
eparate vessel in which to give it; as 
for watering the birds. Never 
I water in the milk-trough, nor milk 
in the water-trough. In short, avoid 
all sloppy mixtures of every kind, giving 
them fresh skim-milk in one_ vessel; 
pure, clean water in another, taking care 
that the latter is ever present in the fat- 
tening-pen, ior it a waste of time 
and feed if the water-supply is neglected. 
Fattening chickens require even more 
grit than the laying flocks. We keep a 
box or vessel of it where they can have 
free access to it whenever they need it 
f it is supplied them regularly, they will 
more of it than 1s good for them, 
is given them hap-hazard, now 
then, the birds eat it so rave nously 
when thev do get to it, that often injury 
3 done them. Never mix grit with the 
d, The chickens will get too m ich of 

it ata time. Commercial grit may be the 
best for this purpose, but we have had 
in l Success with common coarst sand, 
ays trying to choose that 

rp, clear crystals and little dirt. 

it our aim to ascertain about the 
amount of feed the fattening chickens will 
n, then give that quantity at 
g the amount, 
in size. 


sels. 


well 
put 


as one 


1s 


not eat 
but if it 


sh 


1S 


pick up clea 
each meal, slightly increasin 
ot the birds inert 


If 


course, 258 ise 
m at all times, some of them will con- 
e more than is conducive to good 
th and proper growth. Then, too, 
such a plan results in the feed being 
trampled over and soiled till it is unfit to 
feed, which occasions a _ considerable 

ste. We feed three times daily. 

The Ration 

The morning meal is table scraps and 
nant. At noon, a mash of boiled po- 
itoes, per lings or vegetables, mixed with 
bran, mi idlings or shorts, is given, milk 
g used to mix the feed. We also sea- 
son this with a sprinkle of salt and a pinch 
of cayenne pep om Adding a teaspoon 
of soda for every twenty-five birds is also 
beneficial; plenty of charcoal will 


he 


bein 


while 


and confine them | 


bodies. | 


which has 


ifficient feed is given to keep it before | 





prove an excellent promoter of health- 
At night we give all the wheat and corn 
the birds will pick up, tossing in a little 
more after they have gone to roost, so 
they will have something to eat if they fly 
down before we get around to feed them 
the next morning. 

We handle the birds as above, in flocks 
of twenty-five. Don’t over-crowd the 
fattening-pen! After you have learned 
about what they will eat, be as regular 
in the time and amount of feeding as 
you would with any other animal on the 
whole farm. We thus can finish them for 
market in a shorter time, and save feed 
in the bargain. Again, don’t feed the fat- 
tening chickens too long. 

If the birds are properly fed and cared 
for, ten days or two weeks from the time 
| they are put on full feed they should be 
| disposed of, as the gain in fat and flesh 
will not pay for the amount of feed con- 
sumed after that period. Of course, 
with any old or run-down fowls, this time- 
limit necessarily would have to be ex- 
| tended, according to the condition of the 
birds when confined for 
| Handled thus, we not only 
chickens up to the maximum weight, but 
| their excellence of flesh and condition 
yields us a premium price on the market. 





WHITE DIARRHOEA OF CHICKS 

The cause of the trouble is that the 
chicks get a chill when they step out into 
the world. In some incubators they 
| tumble down into a chick nursery that is 
several degrees too cool. Or the poultry- 


man takes them out and puts them into a | 


| brooder that is several degrees cooler than 
the egg chamber of the incubator. 

The temperature of a broody hen 
about 104 degrees, likewise this the 
temperature of the egg chamber of the 
incubator when the chick hatches. 

Undigested Yolk the Cause 

You are taught not to feed the chicks 
for at least 36 hours so as to give the yolk, 
which the chick has in its body upon 
hatching, a chance to be digested. It is 
the feed nature provides for the chicks so 
they can just stay in the nest a day or 
two and get some strength before ventur- 
ing out. 

The chill given the chick stops the 
digestion of that unabsorbed yolk, and it 
| rots in the chick and causes trouble. The 
remedy is preventive rather than curative. 
| Keep the chicks werm for at least 10 
days and no trouble will follow incubator 
|hatching. Remove the chicks to a tem- 
perature of about 110 degrees, 3 inches 
from the floor, and provide fresh air. 


1s 


18 


| The chicks wiil thrive and seek the warmth 


when they need it, after the first two or 
three days. The first few days are the 
|important days, hence it is worth your 
while to take extra pains to see that no 
chick gets chilled until the yolk has been 
| absorbed by digestion. 
Kill the sickly ones and 

for the disease is contagious. 


burn them 


| 
| 
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All-the- Year-Around 


Ideal Hog Waterer 


Keeps the water cool and fresh in sum- 
mer. Will not freeze in winter. Automatic 
feed. Never overflows. No valves to get out 
of order. Always cleanand sanitary Pre- 
vents desease. Hogs must have plenty of 
good, fresh water both 
summer and winter. The 
Ideal Waterer —— it. A 
time saver anc money 
maker for all bog raisers. 

Will pay for 
itself in a short 
time. Write. 
Today for 
particulars 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING co., 
20 Loc Des M 


ust St., Moines, lowa 








Save $8.00 to $22.00 on 
\Hoosier Ranges 
and Heaters 


Why not buy the Best when you can 
buy them at such low unheard-of 
Factory prices. Our new 
improvements absolutely 
surpass anything ever pro 

@uced. Save enough on a 

single stove to buy your 
winter's fuel. Thirty days 

free trial in your own home 


before you buy. Send postas 


for i 5 


saiieg (and. prices Ind. « 


Save Your Stove 
Double the life of your new stoves. 


Make your old, cracked or warped stoves 
a! most as new, by putting in the 
new, pliable, inexpensive 


‘ PLASTIC STOVE LINING 

Comes in soft bricks, can be cut, bent or pressed 
into place like putty. Hardens when fire starts. 
Hugs the iron tight. Ashes can't get back of 
it. Outlasts iron linings. Saves fuel. Coste 
omy sy 3 Sow Forte iplnp Ts 7S encagh for. one 


gant et Diener’ A ready used (0 8 on stoves. 
PLASTIC STOVE LINING CO., 1305 W. 35th $t., Chicago, Ill. 




















Bloodsucking Mites 
are the hot weather scourge of the 
poultry yard. Kill the pests beforc they 
ruiz your flock. U 

PRAT a ne LICE KILLER 

or PRA 

Guaranteed. 
Pratts Powdered Lice Killer. 
gratis 160-page poulizy dDook 10 


. At all dealers, or 
TT FOOD Co., Phila. Chicago 














Big Profits in Home Canning 
mithae STAHL CANNER 


Stops surplus fruits and vece- 
tables going to waste. Very 
little money required — big 
profits—a wonder money mak- 
er on the farm, 


Stah! Canning Outfit 
All sizes. Fully guaranteed, 
I start you out with everr- 
t 100,006 in use. Prices $4.20 
rite = big {ilusteated catalog today—Now. 
i. Stahl, Box 582 Quincy, Ill. 


$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and bu 
right where you live in handling 
ourironing and fluting machine. 
One agent says: ‘Made $50 in 84 
days.” We pay $75 a month an 
expenses; or commission. 


PHASE MPG, 00, Dept, F Cincinnati, Ohia, 


LICE KILLEF’ } Llcecit, strongest 


lice killing com- 
pound made. W orks like magic. 

















imply 

p tafewdropsin nests and hang bottle 
in coop. Powerful evaporating vapors go 
into feathers, cracks and crevices. No 
painting, spraying or dusting. Easy to 
use. Circularfree. Pound bottle prepaid 
60c. Moneyback if it fails, Fy 
w etzzer Co., No. 


FES for the FARM 


Need little attention and pay big profits 
If you are interested in them send for a 
sample copy of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture. Also a bee supply catalog. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 316 Medina, 0. 
4 BUGGY WHEELS T7.% $82 


With Bubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheols Rerubbered, 
$10.30. I make wheels & to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axice $2.25; Wag- 
on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 4 
ePLit HICKORY WHEEL ©O.,504F 8t,, Cincinaati, Obie. 


IWAN POST HOLE AUGER Gornine? tascur 


Genuine, Has our 
Name on handle eactin . Bend for Booklet “Fasy Dig- 
ging.’ IWAN S.. Bex A, South Bend 


FINEPOULTRY Gs saons eeas 


PIONEER Fike Pex foe Pree, 
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FORD, PA. 


CHICKS 7¢ C"Ka tauver, Richfield,Pa- P.O.Box 33 
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POULTRY SECRETS 
If a fowl’s comb or wattles become torn 


or injured and commence to bleed, the 
flow of blood can be stopped by the ap- 
plication of the contents of a puff-ball 
(a ripened toad-stool) or a mass of spid- 
er’s web. If these remedies fail, apply a 
hot iron and gently sear over the injured 

rtion. Fowls have been known to 
Bleed to death from an injury to the comb 
or wattles and the flow of blood should be 
checked as soon as possible. 

If a hen acquires the habit of eating 
eggs, cure her of this evil habit in this 
way: Blow out the contents of an egg 
by making apertures in the shell at each 
end of the egg and thoroughly mix the 
contents with pepper. Now with the aid 
of a funnel or a spoon reinsert this mix- 
tureinto theshell. Place this artificial egg 
in the henhouse on the floor or in the nest. 
The outlaw biddy will soon attack this 
doctored egg and several good billfuls of 
the mixture will cure her for all time. The 
remedy is a severe one, but it is the surest 
of any remedy save the axe cure which 
should be speedily applied in case this 
cure does not work. 

If a fowl breathes hard, and cheesy dis- 
charges are noticed at the nostrils and 
their breath is offensive, and their eyes 
are watery and often filled with a frothy 
substance, that fowl has the roup and the 
quicker it is removed from the rest of the 
lock the better. There is no permanent 
cure for roup. There are many effective 
remedies upon the market but no medicine 
can eradicate the disease, for it is a con- 
stitutional one. The only sure cure, and 
perhaps the best and safest in the end, is 
the axe cure. This disease is the worst 
disease that can affect poultry and is 
fraught with danger. 

If the ball of a hen’s foot is swollen up 
it is a case of “bumble-foot,”’ a disease 
caused by injury to the foot; usually 
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ANDHOLLOWS 


By H. C. HATCH 
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‘brought on by jumping from high roosts 


down upon a wooden or cement floor. 
Remedy the disease by righting the causes 
that produce it. 

If a fowl is found dead under a roost 
where it has fallen from the roost at 
night, it is a case of apoplexy and it is a 
sign that too much fattening or stimulating 
food is being fed. An entire diet of corn 
brings on this disease. The cure lies in the 
prevention of the disease by feeding a 
variety of grains like oats, wheat, barley, 
corn, and making the fowls scratch for 
everything they get. 

If fowls are constantly picking them- 
selves and have an emaciated appearance, 
it is probabiy due to lice. A good dusting 
is the reer needed, if it be body lice, 
with some good lice powder. If it is roost 
or spider lice, an application of liquid 
lice-killer or kerosene oil to the cracks of 
the perches will remove the evil. 

If the legs of the fowl have a rough ap- 
pearance, it is a case of scaly legs. The 
remedy consists of dipping the legs of the 
fowls in a mixture of one part tallow, one 
part kerosene, warmed over an oil stove, 
which can be carried to the poultry house 
to keep the mixture as warm as one can 
bear their fingers in. One treatment of 
this kind is usually sufficient; if not, re- 
peat it. 

There is no disease without some cause. 
In caring for the flock, see to it that dis- 
ease has no chance to creep in from any 
apparent cause. Good stock, properly 
bred, fed and housed, can be kept free 
from sickness and the common ailments 
which fowl flesh is heir to. Guard well 
the health of your flock.—A. G. Symonds. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN AGRI- 
CULTURE 
State Fair Dates 1913 

July 2ist to 26th—North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. 

Aug. 21st to 29th—Iowa, Des Moines. 

Aug. 25th to 30th—Forest City Live- 
stock Fair, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sept. Ist to 6th—Minnesota, Hamline. 
Nebraska, Lincoln. Ohio, Columbus. 

Sept. 8th to 13th—Wisconsin, Milwau- 
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I was asked the other day what be- 
came of the butter made during May, | 
shortly after the cows are turned on pas- 


ture. I had to say that I didn’t know. 
It is poor, bad tasting stuff, and I wonder 
a sale for it can be found. 

This is a good cattle country down here, 
and you can’t find a single farmer kick- 
ing on the high price of beef. Good 
prices for stock mean much to this coun- 
try; it would be better for us to have half 
crops of grain and present prices for cat- 
tle than to have full grain crops and cat- 
tle prices of three years ago. 

Fair, honest tests of different, kinds of 
silage at our experiment station have 

hown that kafir is the most economical 
to use. Kafir will make, in an average 
season, almost twice the tonnage per acre 
that corn will. The most of the silos in 
this section will be filled with kafir this 
fall. 

Our neighbors, who have a gasolene 
traction engine and block of five plows, 
are getting ready to do plowing for any- 
one who wishes it. They will plow o 
inches deep for $1.50 per acre; if deeper 
plowing is wanted, the charges will be in 
proportion. This is cheaper than horses 


lean do it in hot, dry weather. 
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At this 
price the engine owners furnish the fuel. 

An average day’s work for this plow- 
ing outfit is about fifteen acres, and the 
work is done well. It is essentially a dry 
weather outfit, for it is out of the question 
to run it in a time when the engine packs 
the ground very much. For summer and 
fall plowing it can be depended on most of 
the time. The spring is apt to be wet 
enough to make the time of working more 
uncertain. 

The twine plant at the penitentiary was 
destroyed by fire some weeks ago, and in 
consequence we will be able to get no 
twine from them this season. All twine 
is higher this year, but dealers say that it 
is because of higher raw material, and not 
because the state twine plant is out of the 
way. 

About the usual amount of grass-fat 
cattle are being sold out of Kansas pas- 
tures this summer. One may wonder why 
more are not kept on the farms, but with 
the present high price a man can not be 
blamed for selling off a cow once in awhile, 
especially when many cows bring $75. 
When a man is in debt he feels like taking 
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kee. Indiana, Indianapolis. Kansas, 
Topeka. South Dakota, Huron. New 


York, Syracuse. 

Sept. 15th to 20th—Michigan, Detroit. 
Interstate Livestock Fair, Sioux City. 
Central Kansas, Hutchinson. Kentucky, 
Louisville. 

Sept. 22nd to Oct. 4th—Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma City. 

Sept. 22nd to 27th—Interstate Fair 
and Horse Show, St. Joseph, Mo. Tri- 
State, Memphis. 

Sept. 29th to Oct. 3rd—lInterstate Fair, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Sept. 29th to Oct 4th—Tennessee, Nash- 


ville. Montana, Helena. 
Sept. 26th to Oct. 3rd—Missouri, 
Sedalia. 


Oct. 6th to 11th—National Conserva- 
tion Exposition. Knoxville, Tenn. 

Oct. 3rd to 11th—Illinois, Springfield. 

Oct. 9th to 18th—Alabama, Birming- 
ham. 

Oct. 13th to 18th—American Royal 
Livestock, Kansas City? 

Oct. 18th to Nov. 2nd—Texas, Dallas. 

Oct. 28th to Nov. 7th—Mississippi, 
Jackson. 

Nov. 5th to 12th—Louisiana, Shreve- 
port. 

Nov. 22nd to 29th—National Feeders’ 
and Breeders’ Show, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Nov. 29th to Dec. 6th—International 
Livestock Exposition, Chicago. 

Miscellaneous Events 

July 4th to 19th—Farm Tractor Con- 
test, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

Aug. 25th to 30th—International Con- 
gress on School Hygiene, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oct. 22nd to Nov. 1st—International 
Dry Farming Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 

Oct. 23rd to Nov. lst—National Dairy 
Show, Chicago, Ill. 

Others announced as fast as brought to 
our attention. 


Seize this moment of excited curiosity 
on any subject to solve your doubts; for 
if you let it pass, the desire may never re- 
turn, and you may remain in ignorance.— 








advantage of good pricés to get square. 


Wirt. 
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Farmers here think that while the pack- 
ers do not have everything their own way 
in the market they still can swing the big 
end of it. For this reason they prefer to 
take a good certain profit than to hold for 
what the packers may give them in a 
year or so. It is not likely that cattle 
will ever be low again, but on the other 
hand how can they go much higher with- 
out a terrible howl from the consumer. A 
man will pay about so much for meat; 
when it gets above his price he will quit 
eating it. 

It takes a new crop some time to make 
its way, but if it has merit the farmers will 
soon find it out. A few years ago the farm- 
ers here could not have been hired to raise 
Turkey wheat; they had always raise« 
soft wheat, and they thought nothing else 
would fill the bill. But it did not require 
a surgical operation to get the right idea 
into their heads, and now nothing but 
hard wheat is raised here. On the other 
hand, kafir took strong hold right from 
the start, especially after the Black 
Hulled White was introduced. 


This section of Kansas is not so dry aa 
some, and all hard wheat has a tendency 
to become soft after it is raised here a few 
years. The proportion of “yellow berry” 
also becomes larger, and the best thing to 
do is to renew the seed at short intervals 
from the dryer regions of central and 
western Kansas. But even the premium 
of 10 cents a bushel which is many times 
paid here now for soft. wheat does not get 
the farmers into the idea of gcing back to 
the soft varieties again. Kansas owes 
much to the Mennonites who introduced to 
us the so-called hard Turkey wheats, 
which really came from Russia.—Cof- 
fey Co., Kans. 
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The Worst Corn 
Insect Pest 


SU¢ 








N If 


last 
told you something | 


our issue 

about the wire 
worm. It is one of the 
worst insect enemies 
of the corn crop, espe- 

illy the first and sec- 
po of corn 
planted on sod land. 
‘The greatest damage is 


crops 


done early in the sea- 
son—just after the 
crop is planted. 

Some of our Junior 


Farmers who have 
their corn planted on 
land that has been in 
corn for several years, 
may think that they 
are fortunate because their crop will be 
injured but little by wire worms. But 
don’t congratulate yourselves too soon. 
Corn on land that has been in corn for 
several years is likely to be damaged by 
an insect which is even worse than the 
wire worm, 

There is a little 


by root 


worm called the corn 
root worm, which destroys millions of 
bushels of corn every year. Many of you 
have had them in your corn fields, and did 
not know they were there because they 
are so small, and are not likely to be seen 
unless the root is split open. 

There are two kinds of corn root worms, 


RK 


known as the Northern corn root worm 
and the Southern corn root worm. The 
former does most of its work north of the 
northern part of Missouri, while the latter 
is a serious pest in the Southern part of the 
corn belt 


We will first talk about the Northern 
corn root worm. Most of you have seen it 
in the adult form, but it does practically 


and it does not 
attention to it. 


no damage in that form, 
seem worth while to give 





Che adult is a small green beetle about 
the size of a kernel of wheat. They are 
seen ars the silks and flying about in 
corn fields in August and September. 
When they first change from a worm 
to a beetle they are vyellowish in 
color, but soon change to about the 
same color as the 
leaves of corn. 

These beetles lay 
their eggs in the 
ground an inch or 
I re beneath the 

irtace, and it is al- 
most certain that the 
eggs are always laid 
in a corn field. The 
eggs remain in the 
ground during the 
winter and hatch out 
the following June or 


first part of July into 
little white worms. 









The roots of stalk No, 2 were destroyed 


e 
full grown th 
worms are about one- 
third of an inch in 
length, and as large 
around as a pin. 

The worms are the 
villains that injure the 
corn. As soon as 
hatched they enter the 
roots and burrow back 
and forth lengthwise, 
just under the outside 
covering. Sometimes 
five or six worms are 
found in one small root 

As many as 463 
worms have been 
counted in one hill of 
corn. 

The roots thus affected finally die and 
rot off so that the corn can not obtain suf- 
ficient moisture and nourishment. After 
a rain, when the ground is soft, the corn 
goes down badly. 

In August or early in September the 
worm changes to a little green beetle 
which you can find in the silks of corn. 

Here are some of the indications that 
your corn is being injured by corn root 
worms: 

First, the corn will have an uneven ap- 
pearance, certain patches being espec- 
ially poor, and making a slow growth dur- 
ing the latter part of June and first part 
of July. The corn will have a yellow, 
sickly appeararice and seems to stand still. 

Second, the presence of the worm, 
itself, which can be found by breaking open 
or splitting the roots with a knife. 

Third, the appearance of the roots. 
Often every principal root and the brace 
roots are entirely destroyed, while in 
fields not so badly affected, only a por- 
tion of the roots are destroyed, and the 
others have a dark appearance and when 
split open show the burrows of the worm, 
although it may have left the root some 
time before. 

Fourth, the falling down of the corn dur- 
ing the latter part of July and in August. 

Fifth, the ease with which stalks may 
be lifted out of the ground. It takes a 
good strong pull to uproot a healthy hill of 


When 


worms 








Root worms cause the corn to fall down 


corn, but many hills injured by corn root 
worms can be lifted out of the ground with 
one hand. 

Sixth, the “firing” of the corn. When 
many of the roots are injured or destroyed 
the plants suffer for moisture and can not 
withstand the least drought. 

Seventh, the large number of stalks 
which produce no ears, or very poor ones. 

Eighth, the little green beetles on the 
silks and flying around in the fields. 
Ninth, the injury causes the corn to 


| grow slowly and mature late, and there 


is more soft corn. 
The remedy for the 
corn root worm isto 
practice crop rota- 
tion, and not grow 
corn upon the same 
land more than two 
ears in succession. 
it you will remember 
that the eggs are 
always laid in a corn 
field, and that the 
worms feed only upon 
the corn roots you can 
easily understand the 
effect of crop rota- 
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Alfalfa in Nebraska 


isthe most profitable crop. In that 
state it is unnecessary to lime or inoc- 
ulate the soil before planting alfalfa, 
because the soil is not acid or sour, and 
it is naturally supplied with nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria. Large crops--big profits. 

Tracts of excellent alfalfa land can 
be had at reasonable prices NOW. 
Authentic information free for the 
asking. Write today to 


R. A. SMITH, 


Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., Room 206, Union Pacific Building, 


OMAHA, NEB. 
























I WILL MAKE YOU 
PRUSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
me today. No matter where you live or 
what your occupation. I will teach you 
the Real Estate business by mail; ap- 

int you special Representative of my 

mpany in your town; start you ia 
aprofitable business of your own, and 
help you make big money a’ once. 


Unusual opportunity for man without 





—--s for life, 
Book and full particulars 

ree.’ Write today. 
TIVE REALTY 60 


CO-OPERA 
M 132 Marden omnees 
WASHINGTON dD. Cc. 


fODAYS FREE TRIAL 


WeShipon approval without a cent 
Prk: rey ine p epaid. DON'T 
you are not satis- 

Sed after +d the bicycle 10 days 

0 NOT BUY @ bicycle or a patr 
D of tires from any- 
one at any price untill you receive our 
latest art catalogs illustrating 


le, and have 
--- our unheard of prices and 
marvelous new offers. 


one CENT wr atit; $0 will peat you to write 


everything will 
you free yt by return 
ar a en valuable informa- 
not Wait, write it NOW 
"TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, tamps, sundries at half usual prices. 


Mead CycleCo. vey. 5131 Chicago 


Gem City 
Business College 


Quincy, Illinois 
: Annual attendance 1400. 23 teachers. 
i Students from majority of states. Occu- 
jes its own $100, specially equipped 
— Positions 
Saeed type es. Thorough courses 
writing Bookkeeping 



















every kind of bicyc 



























ractice, Penmanship an 
Mathematics. Write for our  — a illus- 
trated ss and year book free 






VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE 


315 acres, 15 acres in timber. Eight room resi- 
dence. Cow barn 30 stanchions; 2 silos. Land is 
smooth, level, very fertile and productive. Full- 
bearing a ple "orchard, 250 trees. One mile from 

Railroad Btation, and good town, less than 60 miles 
from Washington, D. C. For full particulars of 
this and other farms, address, 


H. M. HUBBELL, BOX S. 186 


WARRENTON, FAUQUIER CO., - VIRGINIA 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 60 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 
Yield qpeaaiees, Bu. for catalog and circular, de- 
scribing the most w erful variety ever introduced in 
the U. 5. BERRY'S IMPROVED KHARKOV. Just im- 

ed direct from Russia. Has no equal. Largest yieldet 
nown and withstands the severest winters. Have im 
roved Turkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth White 
ye. Large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and all Grass Seed. 
bs rite for circular, free samples, special low prices. 





A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box fig Clarinda, lowa 
=| te ua att by > —J 
oe 
BK J a ares farm yeas fimoly write me a letter marking it 
« Mast W- - 4 andall particulars free’’ 
Skidmore Land Co., 103 Hall Ave., ™ Marinette, Wis. 
ALL 


the be FACHS Fee 
months’ =— 
@ home or investment you are thinking < of buying 
"Address: LLOVD M. SKINNER, Gen. Moar. 
MAKES 





TYPEWRITER: 





Wome tox Pees Illustrated Catalogue Na. 94. 
Typewriter Emoorium, 34.36 W. Lake St.. Chicago Jit 


rr YOU WANT A HOME 

in the best CORN, CLOVER, BLUE-GRASS & FRUIT 
COUNTRY on EARTH send for list of 500 IOWA 
FARMS.J. 8. Hamilton, **The Honest Land Man”’Winterset, Ia. 








Read every ad. and when writing to 





advertisers mention Successful Farm- 
ing’s guarantee. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


tion in destroying the corn root worm | bath for one or two persons at the Im-! 


Let us suppose that you have a field of 
corn planted on land which was in some 
other crop last year. No worms will be 
found, because no eggs were laid in that 
field last fall. 


other fields change to beetles a few of the | the trip, each name should be given. 


beetles may fly into your corn field and | 
deposit their éggs. These will hatch the 
pext spring and you will have a few corn 
root worms in your second crop of corn, 
but not enough to do serious damage. 
The third year, however, they will have | 
increased in number so ths at the damage 
will be considerable. The fellow who 
plants corn year after year on the same 
ground is the fellow who raises corn root 
worms, and has his yie ‘ld cut down by 
their work. 

The Southern corn root worm is similar 
to the Northern, but the beetle is larger | 


and is yellow in color with twelve black | 


spots on its wings. The beetle lives 
through the winter and deposits its eggs 
in the spring, so that you may find the 
worms in the first crop of corn planted on 
sod, or stubble land. The best way to 
fight it is to rotate your crops. 


THE WORD COUNTING CONTEST 

The two contests in counting the num- 
ber of times the word “seed” and “‘seeds”’ 
appeared in the advertisements of the 
February and March issues are ended. The 
contest on the February issue closed | 


| 
| 
} 


rial Hotel at 31st, 32nd and Broadway, 
ew York City, for one week. 


N 
N: ames 


any of these trips should be given. 


If 


When the worms in the | more than one member of a family took 


It 
| would also be interesting to know the size 
of farm owned and the probable wealth 
|of the farmer m: aking the trip. This lat- 
| ter information is not necessary in order 
| to enter the contest, but we shall be pleased 
to have it. Remember that each person 
| se 


one sending the longest list will get free 
room rent at the Imperial Hotel for one 
week. 
| August 15th, 1913, and should be ad- 
dressed to Travel Editor, 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Anything that trains 
}and to think quick, pays; anything that 
teaches the boy to get the answer before 
the other boy gets through biting the 
pencil, pays.—G. H. Lorimer. 





BOOK REVIEWS 





May 20th, and the contest on the March | Books can be secured through Successful Farming 


issue closed June 20th. 


The prizes offered in both these con- 


tests was $10. We have been very much 
gratified by the interest shown in these 
offers and we wish to take this opportunity 
to express to all our friends our sincere 
appreciation of their letters. More than 
5,000 subscribers made the count of these 
words in the two issues of Successful 
Farming. It would not seem to be a diffi- 
cult task to merely count the exact num- 
ber of times certain words appear in the 
advertisements in one issue of Success- 
ful Farming, but, as a matter of fact, it is 
a difficult task and requires very pains- 
taking effort. We have been ly 
surprised at the number of people who 
made the correct count. 

In the February contest 267 of our 
friends made the correct count of the 
number of times the word “seed”? and 
“seeds” appear in the advertisements, 
which was 214 times. 

In the Mareheontest 148 subscribers 
made the correct count of the number of 
times these words appear in the adver- 
tisements, which was 211 times. 

There are so many successful contest- 
ants that it will be impossible for us to 
publish their names as we had intended to 
do. A list of the successful ones will be 
sent to anyone inquiring; those doing so 
will kindly enclose a 2-cent stamp for 
reply. 


ROOM RENT FREE IN NEW YORK!) 


New York people seem to think that 
farmers in the great Middle West never 
get outside their own county. They don’t 
seem to realize that our farmers are vastly 
better able to travel and enjoy the good 
things of life than most city people are. 
We have undertaken to prove that our 
farmers know more about New York than 
most of our good friends in New York 
know about the well-to-do farmers of the 


North Central states where most of our | 


readers live, and that they visit New York 
for pleasure, for business, and to increase 
their knowledge of their own country. 

We want to secure the names of all the 
farmers of your acquaintance who have 
visited New York or Washington, or have 
taken trips to Europe, within the last two 
years. For each letter giving a list of one 
or more farmers who have made any of 
these trips within the last two years, we 
will send to the writer a set of souvenir 
post ecards of New York City, and to the 
person sending the longest list we will 
give a due bill for free use of a room with 


Cooperation in Agriculture—G. H. Powell 
Powell is a business man devoting his time to co- 
operative marketing. He has assembled in this 
book a fund of information about cooperation 
along the lines of rural industry. Each special line 
of cooperation is discussed and the successes and 
failures recorded. Price $1.50. 

Engineering for Land Drai e—cC. G. 
Elliot. After the author gets over to chapter four 
he begins to discuss matters that the farmer wants 
to know, though the greater part of the book is 
devoted to a technical discussion of more value to 
the drainage engineer than to the farmer. If the 
farmer gets a reliable engineer he need not concern 
himself with technical problems. If he intends to 
supervise, or to become a man then he 
needs the book. Price $2. A better book for 
farmers is Elliot’s Farm Drainage. Price $1.50. 

The Potato—Grubb and Guilford. When you 
get through reading this book you know something 
about potatoes; the seed, the culture, the spraying, 
the harvesting and the cooking. Even the sweet 

ue pter—42 chaptersin all. The book 
is nicely illustrated, showing potato machinery, 


Price $2. 
The Cost of Shelter—Ellen H. Richards. Of 


to the city, or who has a son or daughter living 
“extravagantly” in the city. It is a book de- 
scribing city conditions, and in no way 
the farm home. Price $1. 

Domestic Water Supplies for the Farm— 
— LL. Fuller. The chapters discuss surface waters; 

on omnes waters and their occurrence 

= arn i formations, sources and safety “ot 
underground supplies, location and movements of 
underground waters, fallacy of divini rod, 
artesian flows, types of wells- —dug, bored, driven, 
deep, cost, methods of raising water, peculiar be- 
havior of wells, cisterns a farm water works, 
purification of water supply. Price $1.50. 

Farm Management—Warren. It is hard to 
adequately review in a few words this s opine 
Its chapter contents give a slight idea 





|as to goods bought by mail. 


volume. 

of the scope: Shall I be a farmer? Types of farm- 
ing; Diversified and Specialized Farming; In- 
tensive and Extensive Farming; Maintaini g the 


Fertility; Farm Management in Relation to Some 
Livestock Probler ms; Size of Farms; Size and Other 
Factors; Capital; Methods of Renting Land; Farm 
Labor; Equipment; Layout; Cropping Systems; 
Marketing; Records and Accounts; Complete set of 
Cost Accounts; Choice of a Region; Choosing and 
Buying a Farm; Some Successful Farmers; Tables. 

A very valuable book for the farmer. Price 
$1.75. 


THE LOCAL DEALER 

Successful Farming’s guarantee of its 
advertisers naturally extends to goods | 
bought from the local deater just the same 
There are 
many of the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns advertising in Successful Farming, | g 
whose goods are sold by dealers only and 
never by mail. Sometimes they ask you to 
write them for booklets of information, 
or for samples. Answer their advertise- 
ments from the pages of Successful Farm- 
_ Interest the local dealer in Success- 
Farming. Our guarantee covers all 
~~ purchases if you refer to it when 
writing the advertiser. You have al- 
ready paid for this protection by subscrib- 








rn | 
3; and ade iresses of farmers taking 









frtels (yclone- 


ILL BALE 20 TONS OR MORE A 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 
Make big money baling for your neighbo 
after yours is done. 
The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
repair-proof—made almost entirely of 
finest steel. Unbreakable steel baling 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, 
clean, tight bales, 75to 125 lbs. as desired. 
Strokes each circle. Self-feed. Wor 
at stack, barn or windrow. 





















nding a list will receive the souvenir | 
post cards of New York City, and the | 


Replies must be in our hands by | 


Successful | 


a boy to think | 





standard varieties, diseased conditions, etc., etc. | 


interest to the farmer who contemplates moving | 





ing to Successful Farming. 


Here’s the biggest money maker you can 
buy. Low price. Free trial and absolute 
guarantee on every press. Write today— 
full information free. 
Geo. Ertel Co., 
351 Ky. St., Quincy, Ill, 



















DRY BREAD For FEEDING 


Be wise and try it. It will make your 
hens lay more eggs and fatten your 
calves and hogs better than any other 
feed. We sell it in any quantity, in 
bags of 80 loaves each at one dollar 
per bag F. O. B. Chicago. 

Cut this out and mail your order to 


E. P MUELLER, Wholesale Feeds 
224 W. Illinios St., Phone North 1287 Chicago, Ill. 


BRASS and STRINGED 



















Amazing © _¥y—*t-, -— fF pee 


—— a 
a vy ah anne name it wok, pay 
Two pints of sont cil 2 do work of 3 chats gasoline. 


Prices ( 
gine till yoyo Don't bay an en- 


50 up. 
gate this grand offer. Write! 
11g Concerd Ave., 











Detroit, Mich. 
To Kill Lice and Mites 








COWPEAS== 


prow and 
mature in any part ofthe sora belt Fertile oped 
summer and fall. upder in at fal End you won't 


fertilize the land so treated. 


saraples and illustrated catalog free on 
tOWA SEED COMPANY, Dept. p cen eaueat. Advert 
Pure Bred 


FOR SALE-fic.i83 


ponies thoroughly broken for child- 
ren, all ages and colors. 


Deem Shetland Pony Farm, Galva, Ill. 

ee l ske 
PATENTS friar sume 
Books, Advice, plan Ae. and FR E bE 


Rig List of Inventions Wanted 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washingion, D.C 
and inventive ability should 


MEN OF IDEAS write for new “List of N 


ed Inventions’* “Patent Buyers” and “How to Get 
Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice FREE. Ran- 
| & Co.,Patent Attys, Dept 32,Washington, D.C. 


CALF WEANERS 
ARE THE Wea To SE -YOU Ea 
Get Them At ANY Hardware Store 


GENTS PORTRAITS fee, FRAMES lI5c. 
le. 
AGE 


Sheet Pictures — Stereos opes 25e. 
30 days credit. ples and a tree, 
Consolidated Portrait Co. Dept, 8587, 1027 W. Adame St. Chicago 
ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Send tor 
4 free books about inventions; the 
ruth about prizes, ete. RICH- 
ARD B. OWEN, 
PATEN AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES 
—a 72-page treatise—sent FRE 
Tells what to invent and where to sei] it. Write ——- 























35 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 








4.6. Mil, O27 Mclachien Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Inventor's Primer sent free. Milo 
B. Stevens & Co., 674 F St., Wash- 


ington, 304 Monadnock Bik., Chicago. Established 1864 
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SUCCES 


HOME DEPARTMENT 








MRS. F, 





rs 
H, WATERS, Editor 













DYEING AT HOME 
HE house wife of today leaves the 
dyeing mostly to the manufacturer 
even as the carding, spinning and 
weaving have been taken over by him, but 
that there are those who find it convenient 
to use dyes, is shown by the number of 
brands that are on the market. 

These manufactured dyes simplify the 
work, for there is no guessing how any- 
thing will turn out. Their accompany- 
ing color card is supposed to decide that, 
but this color card presupposes that the 
goods are uncolored when put in the dye- 
wot. If the goods to be dyed have not 
pad all the old color discharged by boil- 
ing in strong suds, you can not always 
tell what the shade of the new color will 
be 

Choosing the Color and the Dye 

The best way is to color over with a 
dye that will freshen up the old one by 
making it a darker shade, unless the dye 
chosen is much darker than the original 
color. For instance, pink will take any 
shade of red most beautifully, while red 
dyed with blue makes a maroon, a result 
that could hardly be foreseen, and might 
be a pleasant surprise, or a great disap- 
pointment, 

At our house dyeing is much in favor, 
and it is a cheap way of transforming old 
clothing. Black that has become rusty, 
may be made as bright and glossy as when 
new, and all streaked faded materials 
have their “faults” covered up. We use 
dyes that will color any material whether 


silk, cotton, linen or wool and find them 
very satisfactory, because in this day of 
adulteration of fabrics it is not always pos- 
sible to tell whether the more expensive 


materials of which cloth is made are mixed 
with cotton or not. Another reason, too, 
why we favor this class of dyes is that a 
package may be used for a variety of 
articles. For instance, we dyed a pair of 
long lavender silk gloves, several pairs of 
highly colored cotton hose, that because of 
their undesirable hues were sold at 3 
cents a pair after the merchant found them 
a drug on the market, and a cream broad- 
cloth skirt, all black in the same bath. 

There is one precaution to take when 
dyeing different articles and that is not to 
leave thin soft material in the dye as 
long as thick hard-twisted fabrics. Silk 
takes the dye faster than cotton or wool 
and if dyeing black it does not do to put 
in a garment that is trimmed with silk, 
whether in the form of braids, lace, or 
silken fabric, as these absorb too much 
dye, and become a brownish shade with a 
metallic gleam that is far from attrac- 
tive, looking quite rusty. 

Ginghams, aien and other cotton and 
linen garments that have seen service till 
faded from the sun and washing, will look 
nice till worn out if dyed blue, and then 
make beautiful rags to be woven with a 
white 


warp for bath room or bed room 
This spring we dyed several large 











aprons and a number of petticoats and 
dresses.in different shades of blue, and we 
have followed this plan for a number of 
years. We prefer blue because it takes 
starch nicely, and as wash goods are most 
worn in warm weather it has a cooler, 
fresher look than some other tints. 
How to Do It 

We use an old boiler that is too rusted 
for laundry work, for our “dye-pot” for 
the dyes that we like best will work all 
right in every kind of vessel except gal- 
vanized iron. While the dyeing is going 
on, we lift and stir the goods according to 
directions, for we have found that we can 
not neglect this, or the stuff will be spotted 
where crowded together. We use plenty 
of water so that the dye will cover the 
goods without punching down tight. After 
we have tested the stuff we are dyeing, 
which we do by setting a warm iron on a 
part of it long enough to dry so we can 
see whether it is the shade wanted, 
take out what is ready and rinse first in 
soapy water, then in clear cold water till 
all the free dye is discharged. This pre- 
vents the disagreeable crocking of the 
garment on other apparel, or the skin. 

Dyeing, like some of the other arts 
that were once common in the home, 
would still be most useful to any woman 
who likes to be well dressed and does not 
have plenty of money to gratify that de- 
sire, Dut one must give undivided at- 
tention to the work when it is in pro- 
gress, to be successful.—Cena Comman, 


THOSE TROUBLESOME RIBBONS 

To the busy woman, the replacing of 
ribbons each week in corset-covers and 
night-gowns is a tedious task. I tried 
substituting “‘wash’”’ ribbons which went 
through the laundry with the garment, 


but after a -few weeks they looked 
‘“‘washed” and after turning a yellowish 
tint, began breaking in a most provoking 


manner. 

From crochet cotton No. 60 I made a 
chain as long as the ribbon desired, then 
double crocheted into each stitch, mak- 
ing a narrow “ribbon.” When this had 
been run in place, I sewed to each end a 
small medallion made from the same cot- 
ton, and just large enough to prevent the 
ribbon from being pulled through the 
beading. 

This ribbon is always in place, takes 
but a short time to make, and always 
comes from the laundry as white and 
dainty as the garment itself.—Alice M. 
Ashton. 

TO WHITEN CLOTHES 

If you want your clothes a snowy 
white—not yellow-white, or gray-white, 
but real white—use borax in the cleansing | ga» 
water. It will also restore to a snowy 
white after two or three washings, linens 
that have acquired an old, yellowish cast 
through frequent washings with ordinary 
cl 


aasers. 
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| gallon of liquid polish costing $1.25. 
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6 V 44. New Poke Mushroom No 

shape hat of white Milan straw | HAT 
trimmed across frontwith wide ——————__ 
band of mesgaline ribbon, high e 


trimmy 
buds, f. 
bow 


"in. back. 
with pink ribbon_ an 
white with black ribbon andr 
mes, white with Alice blue 
ribbon and tea roses. Price, 
Mail or Expres 3 
Charges Prepaid 


2 V 42. Chie Bulgarian Blouse of sheer washable Voile em- 
broidered in two-toned colors. The yoke is of plain voile out- 
lined by veiling. Short sleeves with embroidered cuffs, collar 
of white voile with embroidered border. astens in front 
with fancy buttons through a box-piait. ack ae videred 
just like front. The very newest thing in waists. : white 
voile embroidered with Coper vhagen blue and w ite . with 
Nellrose and white, with colored vile tie to maigh em 
broidery. Sizes 32'to 44 bu st. Price, Postage Prepaid 12° 
22V 100. Long Gloves of finest quate re val Milane ese Silk 
exquisitely embroidered in self cok 23 PS long, double 
finger tips, two clasps. A real Corgeta. pioks » white 


‘$12 


6 V 4. Stunning 
Outing Hat with 
Poke effect brim and 
round crown, made 
of white Ratine 
(Turkish Toweling 
trimmed around 
crown with a beau- 
tiful band of em- 


loge: 


tan, brown gray, pongee, champagne ame blue 
Sizes 6 


2to81-2. Price, Postage Prepaid- 


bossed velvet rib- 
bon in Bulgarian 
coloring Price, 
Mail or Express 
Charges 

Prepaid $ 125 
2V 4. The Ne 


Talkan Middy Waist 
of durable washable 
« hite Galatea Cloth 
Collar, tie and cuffs 
of pretty navy blue 
and white etriped 
Galetea Note the 
long waisted be!t ef 
fect. Short sleeves 
only. Fastens 
in front. Sizes 
#2 to 44 bust, also 
Misses’ sizes 14 to 

0 years. Price, 


Posta, e 
Prepald §= 9 22 
22 Vi 102. Ladies’ 
Real Milanese Silk 
Gloves, 23 inches 
long. Fasten with 
two clasps, double 
tipped fingers. 
Packs finished with 
three rows of em- 
' broidery. A very 
epecial value. Col- 
ore: black, white, 
taupe gray, 00 


zead 12 $1% 


We Satisfy You or Refund Your Money 


BELLASH HEss sS&@_ 


. NEW Y¥¢ YORK CITY. N.Y 
Let Us Send You a Genuine 
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Edison Phonograph 


OnFREE TRIAL 


it to your own home. Entertain 
your family andyour frieuds, Send 
it back at our expense iilyou don't 
want tokee>it. $2a moath now 
yays fora genuine Ediscn 
*honograph at Rock 
Bottom prices and with- 
out even interest. on 
monthiy payments. Send 
today for our beautiful 
Free Edison Catalog. 


tal will do. 
BABSON BROS., 







But send it at once. 


raph Distrib’t’r 


Edison Phonc 
ison Bk. Chicago 


Suite 3862Y Ec 














“WONDER” Polishing Cloth-FREE 
This special preparation polishing cloth is guaranteed 

by manufacturers to do more and better work than a 

Can be used to 

»olish anything from silverware to automobile. Worth 

Send today for free sample. 

»s Moines, lows 


ts weight in gold. 
EB. T. MEREDITH, Saecess Building, - 











Read the advertisements in this issue, 
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How We Get Sick and Well 
‘Ww don’t see why the Lord should send 


this sickness to me! He must think 
I’m pretty bad and need punishing!”’ 

You have heard that said more than 
once, and maybe have yourself wondered 
how it could be that so much suffering 
should come to one who might have done 
so much good in the world and who was 
so sorely needed at home. Just now these 
very words are ringing in my ears. They 
came from the lips of a farmer’s wife, a 
woman of kindliest impulses and far more 
than ordinary intelligence. 

But, may I whisper it in your ear? I 
don’t honestly think the Lord had a single 
thing to do with that woman’s sickness, 
only as He made certain laws which you 
and I must live up to if we do not want to 
pay the penalty. I'll tell you how that 
dear woman came to be sick. 

For months she had been working too 
hard. So many farmers’ wives do just 
that thing. Their husbands do not notice 
it; they are busy with their work out on 
the farm and they do not see the tired 
look on the face of their dear one until 
it is too late. And she kept right on, day 
after day. Day after day she sat down 
to the table and ate with the rest. Some- 
timesshe “had no appetite;’’ seemed to her 
she just could not swallow a mouthful; 
but they all put in such a plea for mother 
to come and eat with the rest that she had 
to come. 

She did not know that every mouthful 
she took when in that condition was just 
so much poison. The poor body was too 
tired to take the food and properly digest 
it and it became waste in the bowels, to 
make her suffer still more; perhaps lying 
awake half the night, to get up next morn- 
ing and go on the same way another day. 
The gray look in her face increased. She 
was weak and fairly staggering about the 
house. Then came the crisis—the bed, the 
doctor, the long sickness. And that is 
how we get sick. How doI know? Be- 
cause I have been right there, through it 
all, and I know from bitter experience. 
Now, how do we get well? 

The Road Back 

The road back is many times a good 
deal longer than the road down to the 
bed of pain. But there is a good deal 
more pleasure in it, after all. It is worth 
while to climb the hill back to health cheer- 
ily and with a heart ready to see all the 
bright things there are along the way. 

The doctor can help—if he is a man of 
sense. Just a few things he will do. The 
first. thing he will say, “Now, let’s stop 
eating a little while and drink.” And he 
will give the poor, tired digestive appara- 
tus a rest for which it has been longing 
and erying out for months. If there is 
good pure water to be had, he gives that 
very freely. In our own home we have for 
a good many years used a little water-still, 
which takes any kind of water and turns 
it into the softest, purest liquid imagin- 
able. This always sets on the kitchen 
stove and we all take a hand in keeping the 
splendid apparatus supplied with the 
water as it comes from the well, and we all 
share in drinking it. Sick or well, we plan 
to drink all the water we want from this 
still. To make it taste better we set it 
away and cool it, stirring it now and then 
to let the air through it. 

And this the doctor does for the sick 
woman. Then, he says, “We need every 
bit of the pure air we can get in your room. 
So let’s raise the windows high, as high as 
we can get them. Yes, night, as well as 
day. It is not true that night air is dan- 
gerous as some folks used to think. Get all 
you can of it. And breathe it clear down 
to the bottom of your lungs. When you 
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take in a breath, just lift your abdomen up 
as high as youcan. ‘Then slowly let it out. | 
This will rest you and ‘make your blood | 
clear and pure. It will take time to do this, 
but we will win out all right. There is life 
in rest, pure water, and all the fresh air 
we can use,”’ 
When to Eat 

“But aren’t you ever going to give her 
anything to eat?” | 

The friends about the bedside press that | 
question until it gets to be a burden. 
They feel that the dear one is going to | 
starve to death. It is the old, old notion 
that when we do not eat we will die. There | 
is one thing I believe as firmly as I believe 
anything in all this world, and that is that | 
nature knows when we ought to take nour- 
ishment better than any of our friends do, | 
no matter how well they love us. It n| 


absolutely wicked to press food on a person 
whose body is too sick to take care of it. 
Let’s write that down in big letters and 
keep it where we can see it all the time. 
The dear one will not starve. Every mo- 
ment food is kept away from her she is 
gaining something and getting just so 
much nearer back to health. Just wait 
and don’t worry. 

There will come a time when the system 
has worked off the dead cinders of the food 
which has been taken in thos: days so 
jong ago that you have almost forgotten 
them. Through the bowels, the kidneys, 
the pores of the skin and the lungs the im- 
purities have been slowly gathered up and 
passed out. Rest, pure air, water and full 
oreathing are the greatest remedial agents 
known to man. They beat the doctor ali 
hollow, and he knows it, if he is fit to prac- 
tice his profession. 

And the day will come when the sick 
one will say, “I am hungry, now!’ Grand! 
Now the way is clear! Carefully, at first, 
for the poor body is weak, but hopefully, 
now we may begin togive the sick one food. 
Nothing hard to digest, but the simplest | 
»0ssible and not too much of it. Better a 
ittle and have that turned into good pure 
blood, than much, to become a clog on 
the digestive apparatus. 

And this is the way up again. 





“Get all the pure air you can in 
your lungs” says Aunty Hope— 
ful, ‘‘and especially, sleep in a 
well ventilated room. The 
human body has no use for stale air, but 
disease germs thrive in it.” 





PREPARING VEGETABLES 

The preparing of vegetables for three 
meals each day takes considerable time. 
I find it quite a saving of time to prepare | 
enough for all three meals at once. This 
saves at least two trips to the cellar, and a | 
corresponding number of disposings of 
parings and cleanings of the utensils 
used. 

Another saving of time and work, as 
well as a great convenience, is having at 
hand a quantity of vegetables that have 
been thoroughly washed: One of the 
men is always willing to wash a panful of 
potatoes, beets, or other roots at the 
yump, scrubbing them with an old brush 
yroom until all the soil is removed. 1 
give them a last, careful rinsing in the 
house, and put them in a cool place until 
needed. 

These seemingly little things help im- 
mensely during a rush of work, and when 
we learn to watch out for these little say- 
ings of time and strength, farm women 
will cease to be so over-burdened.—Alice 
M. Ashton. 
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i Ice Cream is 
Good For You 


It must be however. You should know j 
what ingredients are used—how pure the mt ge 
cream and if it contains a jent amount of but- 
You want to be sure the flavoring extracts 
are pure. _best way—the safest way—is to 
make your own ice cream and make it in a 


Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 
It makes the ice cream quickly. One turn of the 





stirs the cream three times, for the can is 
revolving while ¢ dash in opposite 
directions. Makes the ice rodly yh Fo 
usual time and makes it deliciously smooth, velvety 
in texture and from lumps. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Look for the Let us send you 
Diamond 


our free booklet, 
“Frozen Dainties.*” 
A postal card 
will bring it. 
The White Mountain 
Freezer Co. 


Dept Z, Nashua, N. H. 
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Buy this 25 
Victrola and start 
right now to enjoy 
all the delightful 
Victor music and 
fun. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear 
wonderful 


and demonstrate this 
instrument, 

Other styles $15 to $200. 
Write for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Camden, 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canacian Distributors 



















DAISY FLY KILLER 





Placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
Rnamental, convenien 
cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of 
metal, can'tspill ortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
rey effective. 


Bol 
6 sent by express pre- 
; paid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y¥. 





Read the ads, in Successful Farming, 
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€? Saquibs fon 
+ the Farm Wiles 


T has been said that the beautifying 
of one’s home is an antidote for 
avarice, and that it is the only lvxury 

for which apparent extravagance is ex- 

cusal | 

When someone says, “I’ean not afford 
an artistic home,’ one wonders if she 
really knows what artistic furnishings 
and real be auty are. 

When a kettle is liable to run overs! 
grease the rim. Liquids will not pass 
this. A useful little hint to remember in 
making syrup, candies, etc., if one can not 
stand by and watch them every moment. 

Grandmother used to say, “If you have 
some task that you find hard and would 
pre fer not to do, do that thing first and get 


it over with, then, with a clear conscience, 





enjoy the rest 

To toughen clothespins, boil them in 
salt Water; then they will not split. 

One suspects something of cynicism in | 
the urging to, “Keep your appointments 
promptly then you'll have time. to rest 
while you wait for your friends,” but 
in truth, it is better to cultivate this 
“resting” habit than that of the friends 
who force others to thus rest. 

Let us remember that black pepper, if | 


sprinkled thickly on furs and woolen 
goods, is the best moth preventive on the 
market. Also, its after effect is mor: 
ple want, in that it does not leave persist- | 
| 


ent, clinging odors. Shake the garments | 
well and hang them in the air for a few| 
hours, and they will be fresh and sweet. 

With some heat, a senator last winter 
accused a contemporary of putting child- 
ren on a level with pigs. His fellow-legis- 
lator retorted promptly that the effort 
was to raise them to the level of pigs 
Can it be that farmers are more inter- 
ested in the health, development and 
improvement of their pigs than of the ir | 
children? | 

Dry the boiled potatoes. It will take | 
only a few seconds to shake the kettle 
over the fire and make an unattractive, 
unwholesome dish the reverse. 

Ilere is a subtle distinction: ‘To will, 
is to do; to wish, is to will with the back- 
bone left out.”” A hint to the wise— 















Treat Them 


to the treat of treats— always 
welcomed, by all, everywhere— 
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sparkling with life—delight- 
fully cooling—supremely 
wholesome. 


Delicious— Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Demand the Genuiae— 














At Refuse Substitutes. 
Soda 
Fountains 3-A 


or Carbon- 
ated in Bottles, 


Send for Free Booklet. 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA, 





Sauce pans are easily cleaned if, after 
using, they are filled with cold water to 
which a small lump of soda has been 
added. 

Fashions in dresses and hats change, but 
pleasant words and cheering smiles never 
go out of style 

Put your light biscuits and rolls close 
together in the pan; they will rie in bet- 
ter form. 

Let the little folks have their pets. It 
is their right and education, as well as 
pleasure, to have some live, dumb friend 
to love, care for, and play with. If 
children are taught to treat these with con- 
sideration, nothing else will more quickly 
or surely bring out the best in their na- 
tures 

Remember that in washing anything 
made of chamois skin the article will be 
just as soft and nice as new if hung up to 
dry without rinsing the soapy water out. | 

If corn meal is mixed with a little cold 
water it will never form lumps. It is well | 
to remember this in making mush, gruel, | 
etc., where the meal must be stirred into 
very hot liquid. 

Dull gold and silver jewelry may be | 
brightened by allowing it to soak for an | 
hour or two in an ammonia solution—a | 
tablespoonful of ammonia to a quart of 
water—but must be rubbed perfectly dry 
after their bath. 


a 
| 








Keep q 
Kodak Record. 


Preserve for future reference an indisputable record 
of your crops, your growing stock, the condition of 
buildings and fences and roads—by means of photo- 
graphs. 

Make sales of your stock by means of photographs; 
bring home ideas from other people’s farms by means 
of photography. 

You can make good pictures by the Kodak system. 
It’s all very simple—and less expensive than you think. 


Catalog free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


373 State St.. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Time and again men whohave stolen millions of dollars from 
the government, or from depositors in banks by robbing the 
bank as an officer thereof, have gottcn off with but a slap on 
the wrist, as it were. 

But here is a case that is enough to make anarchists of men who read of it, and a 
criminal of the victim of this great injustice. 

Someone has said, for all the world, “It is 

It is, when it Gomes to getting into the clutches of the law. 

But the story. 

Ollie Taylor was guilty of the boyish prank of stealing a five-cent boitle of a soda- 
fountain drink, and 

The judge sentenced him to eleven years confinement to satisfy 
this awful crime! 

Think of it! Eleven years for a five-cent steal— 

And rich men, like the great bankers and the sugar trust who have stolen mil- 
lions of dollars, get a lighter sentence than that. 

Out in three years—this is the story of the rich thief. 

But Ollie, the poor boy, has already served three years and the Supreme Court of 
Georgia has refused to change his sentence of eleven years. 

I don’t wonder that they blindfold the Goddess of Justice so she can’t see the awful 
injustice worked in her name! 

At twenty-one Ollie Taylor will be free—and what will he be worth to society? 

Branded as a criminal, with a soul rebelling against the injustice done him. 
Robbed of his youth and best days, he will go out with a determination to get even 
and no doubt will become a real criminal. 

Every judge on the bench no doubt, has had his hand in stealing watermelons and 

like. 

Ollie Taylor committed the awful crime of being a boy— 
prank. 

A good switching and made to earn five cents to repay the theft would have satisfied 
justice completely and saved a boy to the world. 

Justice, justice! What crimes, what injustice is committed in thy name! 

But wait. Here’s another story. 

It is for Ohio to blush with shame this time. 

William Walsh was out of work and starving. 
and 

Stole a piece of bacon worth not over a dollar. 

He was caught, confessed his crime and was thus prevented from having a jury 
trial. 

Had the youth been as great ac rimins il as some he would not have pleaded guilty. 

But he was truthful, anyway! 

The lawyers will not ‘et a rich man who has stolen a million plead guilty, though 
caught with the goods. 

But poor, starved William Walsh had no legal adviser, and he didn’t know bet- 
ter than to tell the truth, thinking no doubt to get leniency from the court. 

But not so. Judge Allread sentenced him to life for stealing a bit of bacon! 

And Judge Allread justifies his deed by saying that he had no other course before 
the law in the absence of a jury trial. 

[In a case like thet I would step down and out forever before I’d make such a 
farce of justice as that. 

After six years of his sentence gone this young man is now insane. 

Roosevelt was right when he plead before the constitutional amendment conven- 
tion of Ohio for a recali of judicial decisions, 

And I’ll go him one better, and plead for the recall of such a judge as can find no 
other way to administer justi ce than to impose such sentences as those above recorded. 

There will be no change in the laws until a few judges get what is coming to them. 

With what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again.” 


THIEVES—AND 
THIEVES 
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to be poor. 


“justice’’ for 


and doing a boyish 


He entered a home one night 
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Please the 
Home Folks 


By serving 


Post 
Toasties 


They are among the good 
things to eat, but not in the 
cook book, because they re- 
quire no cooking. 

Toasties are always crisp 
and appetizing — ready to 
eat direct from the pack- 
age. You save heaps of 
time and avoid hot work in 
the kitchen. 


y Some rich cream—sugar if 
you want it—or cool fruit 
juice, with these fluffy bits 
of corn and you have a dish 
that is fascinating for any 
meal of the day. 


Toasties are sold by 
grocers everywhere. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


To Introduce 
OXO-GAS, 
a wonderful new inve - 
tion A complete indi- 
¥ dual gas plant for li¢ht- 

ne, cooking, heatin . 

( heaper to install and operatethanany other known fuel 
FOR COOKING— It is cheaper than city gas, coal or 
wood. No asbes, no soot, no carrying in of coal or wood. 
FOR LIGHTING-~— It is cher aper than a common kero- 
sene Oil Lamp The most brilliant light known to 
science. Anyone anywhere can install a complete gas 
plant in two hours time A blessing in summer; a 
necessity at all times. Simple, durable, satisfactory; 
valuable franchises given to the right man. Thousands. 
of dotiars in sight. 


GLORIA LIGHT COMPANY 


1268-70 Washington Boulevard CHICAGO, 


IOWA 
State F air 


DES MOINES, iIOWA 









Aug. 20 to 28,'13 


Entries in Live Stock 
Dept. Close Aug. 1st. 





TAKE FINISHED PICTURES 
IN 2 MINUTES! %2,24"5, Room xe 


In order to make our new cameras known in every 


locality we shal! sell them at half price, for a short 
| time only. Write at once for fullinformation. Addresa 


Gordon Camera Co., 1590StuyvesantBidg., New York, N. Y. 
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Mow Lucia Bur! 
@ > The Walls of Af 


fom 
as Kathet 7ne Atherton Grimes. Cw 
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Chapter VIII 
[ was a queer-looking figure that sat 
tex’s saddle as the horses were brought 
into line for thestart. Butin spite of the 


flapping hat, the blue overalls, and the 
hastily anne xed red sweater, the other 
rs felt instinctively that the new- 


( r was no fit subject for ridicule. 


W ho is he?’’ ran the rounds, but no one 
could answer. To all inquiries Jim had 
the same reply: “Jest a feller I picked up 

” 


the nick o’ time. Used to know him. 
Phon, his foot bandaged, was helped toa 
lace between his sisters, for he insisted 
r the race, even though the heart 
gone from it for him with Rex’s 
vithdrawal. As the horses were brought 
out, he leaned forward eagerly. 
Why, there Rex. See, Lu! And 
t bundle of junk has Jim subpoenaed 
on his back Say, he kin ride, 
igh, that feller kin. Just look at him!’’ 
Lucia bent forward curiously, but could 
not make out either horse or rider in the 
crowd. The horses were fretting to be 
off, and the crowd was as impatient as 
they. Silverheels was pawing vicious- 
ly, Old Hickory, veteran though he was, 
danced with excitement, and the big grey 
circled uneasily about the starting point. 
Th ¢ 


‘ 1 seeing 


Ss 


3 


to put 


the 


best might be by their riders, but were rest- | to his rider. 


less and hard to manage. At last Lucia 
caught sight of Rex, st: anding like a statue 
near the wire, reined in by a firm, prac- 
ticed hand. His fine head and mane were 


tossing as though he smelled battle in| leading well. 
the air, but his slender limbs were motion-| a long, steady pull, were running nose to 
Lucia felt a thrill of pride in her} nose with Old Hickory at last. 


less. 
favorite’s beauty that even the somewhat 
uncouth appearance of the rider did not! 
lessen. In fact, her confidence grew as 
she watched the easy grace with which he 
sat his mount, and the skill with which he 
handled the impatient animal. 


\t last, after the usual jockeying for 
position, the bell struck, and they were 
off. Old Hickory, seasoned by expcri- 





}ence, accepted quietly the position forced | | 
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upon him at the outside, and raced war ly, 
watching his chance for improvement. 
Silverheels, whose young rider was find- 
ing some difficulty in handling her, 


spurted ahead, her brown satin sides 
flashing like bronze in the sun. Rex, 
working steadily about midway of the 


rest, flanked Grey Mack easily. The rider 
in the fis pping hat was evidently spend- 
ing his time in getting acquainted with 
his horse rather than in trying for place. 
Half way around those who were 
watching closely noticed that the young 
bay horse was forging slightly ahead of 
his first position. Three, then four of 
the other horses were left behind, and he 


Her beautiful, clean-cut limbs and nervy 
action had captured the fancy of the 
crowd, and they cheered her vociferously. 
“Silverheels! Silverheels!”” The cry rip-| 
pled, swelled, and finally rang to the echo | 
as the crowd watched her spirited running. 





other four were being quieted as | ssthtas method, shouted encouragement 


A few, knowing Old Hickory’s record. and | 





Rex and the grey, less con- 
spicuous, were almost unnotic sed. 


At the beginning of the second round | 


| 











Grinnell College 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


was soon running neck and neck with one for Women. 

t > y *y \ S » yr rs i s 

he big grey, \ hose long, gaunt limbs GRINNELL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

were rapidly lessening the distance separ- : : ; 

ating him from Old Hickory. Silver- Offers Superior instruction In 

heels, showing no signs of weakening, was Organ, I ianotorte, Stringed In- 

leading easily, a good distance in the fore. struments, Singing; Harmony, the 
; History and theory of Music. Ex- 


An illustrated booklet, 
full information will be promptly for- 
warded on request. 

The Sixty-sixth year opens Sept. 





» System of Studies 


Group Electiv 
Admission 


National Standards of 
and Graduation. 

Superior Equipment 
tific Lines. 
Library of 
Eleven Buildings on the 
Two Gymnasiums: one 


along Scien- 


18,000 volumes. 
Campus. 
for Men, 


cellent Equipment. 
catalogue and 
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‘. 


! 
ADDRESS 


Grinnell College 


Grinnell, Iowa 








the brown mare showed signs of the wear- | 





li ing pace she had been taking, but was still | 
Rex and Grey Mack, after i 
The rider 
| of the grey, losing his head in the shout 
'that greeted his final effort to even up 
with the veteran racer, struck his mount a 
stinging clip on the flank, in the hope of 
gaining second place. The animal reared, 
swerved and bolted, and the time lost in 
getting him under control again saw his 
place hopelessly lost. 

The ettention of the whole crowd was | 
now centered on 
the three in the 
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lead. Silverheels | 
was still the 















Price, $5.00 Complete 
| THE MORLEY CoO., Dept. 781, Perry Bldg., Phila- 


DON'T ShQwt” 


“I hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody 
‘How?’ Oh, something 
new—THE MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my 
ears now, but they are invis- 
ible. I would not know I had 
them in myself, only 
that I hear all right. THE 
MORLEY EF HONE for the 


DEAF 
is to the ears what 
glasses are to eycs. 
Invisible, comfortable, 
weightiess and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it." Over one 
hundred thousand sold. Write 
for booklet and testimonials 









prime favorite, 
but not a few, 
watching Rex’s 
ricer with ex- 
p-rienced eyes, 
were transfer- 
ring their alleg- 
iance to the 
teady-runoing 
bey. The mare 
was breathing 
hard, but was 
working gamely, 
and herrider had 
begun to urge 
her cautiously. 





Special Offer: 


The Boys’ Magazine 


pew Edited by WALTER 







The’ finest magazine in the world ~+y 
boys. Euch issue is filled with clean, 
fascinating stories aud iustructive 
articles, all of iutense interest to every 
live boy. Departments devoted to The 
Boy Scoutsof America, Electricity, 
Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, 
Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. Hand- 
some covers in colors. Beautifully 
illustrated throughout. 

For only 5S0c we will 
send THE BOYS’ MAG- 
AZINE for 6 months and a copy of the most practical book 
you everread, “Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money,” and 
this splendid’ fielder’s glove. This glove is made of finest 
tan leather, felt padded and leather lined, web thamb and 
deep pocket. This glove is made by one of the foremost 
American manufacturers and is absolutely guaranteed. 
Satisfaction, or money refunded. Order to-day. 

Twe Scort F. Reoreco Co., 942 MAM ST., SMETHPORT, Pa. 
The Boys’ Magazine at all news- -stands, soc a copy 











Old Hickory 
pounded along 
at his usual awk- 
ward, but re- 
cord-making 
gait, while Rex 
was swinging 
along without 


apparent effort 
under a_ taut 
rein, 


Asthey passed 
the first half on 
the final round, 
Silverheels’ rider 
leaned over and 
plied his whip. 
The proud little 











$4. 
Hien $99.75 each. We give written absolute 
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OYAL AZTEC 
alkins Parrots. 


Will fill your home with fun and laugh 
ter. They learn to imitate your own voice; 
to talk, whistle, laugh and sing 
just like a person. Buyers say best 
talker on earth. Sold onl y us. 
For immediate orders, price be each, 
Ask for story of the Royal Aztec free and 
beautiful catalog of parrots, cages and sup- 
y vl jes. All mailed free. Other kInds--RedHeads, 

Cubans $5.00, Mexican Double Y ellow 











arantee that each parrot will learn to talk. 


uaranteed. 
o., Dept. P, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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| Six interesting articles on care of feet (home cure 
for corns, bunions, callouses, etc.) by orthopedic 
surgeon of 25 years’ experien e, original! y written 
your for and published by metropolitan daily paper, are now, because 

of big demand, printed in pamphlet form and wil! be sent FREE 
FEET | fo ali. Ifyou want POOT COMPORT, address postal card 

request to W. F. Jordan, 444 # Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 
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mare responded | 
with a burst 








“He's a trick,” 





said Phon emphatically. 


of specd that! 





Mention Successful Farming’s guaran- 


tee when writing to advertisers. 
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awakened new enthusiasm in the crowd. 
Old Hickory’s rider followed suit, and, not 
having been so worried by his pace, was | 
soon evenly in the lead with the mare. 
Rex was apparently losing ground some | 
distance behind, and Phon, watching | 
with a sickening heart, fumed at the | 
misfortune that had kept him out of the | 
race. 

As they came in on the home stretch, 
the slouch-hatted figure in Rex’s saddle 
suddenly straightened and lifted his 
whip. It did not fall, but a second later 
the bay’s nose touched Old Hickory’s | 
flank. The crowd cheered wildly. Once 
more the whip rose and fell, but did not 
strike. Noticing and wondering at this| 
strange maneuver, the great mass of peo-| 
ple suddenly hushed into breathless | 
silence. 

Less than 100 yards from. the wire the | 
bay, now running under a loose rein, had | 
gained a place even with the other two, 
and the three beautiful animals were fly- 
ing along almost exactly ‘abreast. Stull 
the crowd képt the breathless stillness un- 
broken. Then, through the silence, there 
came a clear, swect call: 

“Rex—o-o-h, Rex! Come, boy, come!” 

The proud head lifted joyfully for a 
second, then dropped again, and stretched 
forward in a final mighty effort. Slowly 
Rex forged ahead, his muscles playing 
like bands of flexible steel under the soft 
ripple of the silken skin. Twenty yards 
fifteen—ten—and 





away was the wire 
then— 
The crowd broke loose. | 
“Rex! Rex! Rex!” they yelled, and | 


shouted, and howled, in a frenzy of excite- | 
ment, until they could shout no longer, 
for Rex had won by a full length, with old 
Hickory second, and poor, panting little 
Silverheels still gamely trying to regain 
her lost first place, but making only a hard- 
won third. 

Lucia was standing in her seat, with 
Phon clinging to her in sobbing excite- 
ment. Unconsciously she cheered with the 
rest, though happy tears were standing in 
her eyes. The figure in the red sweater 
lifted his slouch hat and turned his face 
toward her. She bent forward with a 
little cry of glad recognition. 

“‘Phon! oh, Phon!’’ she cried breathless- 
ly, tightening her hold of the lad, “do 
you see who it is that rode Rex? It is 
Professor Harley. He won the race for 
us, Phon—do you hear?” 

“T—I wanted to do it,’”’ sobbed Phon. 
“Of course I’m glad he done it, but I 
wanted to, myself.” 

“You darling,’’ whispered Lucia, stoo 
ing to kiss the tear-wet, freckled cheek. 
“It was you who did it, really, for you 
trained Rex. Oh, I know,” she laughed 
gaily, at his look of blank amazement. 
“T watched you one night out here on this | 
very track.’ 

“*Well—lI’ll—be—darned!”’ cried Phon, 
forgetting to sob. ‘“There’s no gettin’ 
ahead of some girls, anyhow.” 

In the multitude of congratulations 
which were showered upon her, it is doubt- 
ful if Lucia Dean ever remembered more 
thantwo. The first was that of Jim Sloan, 
who came sauntering up after it was all 
over, carrying a battered phonograph un- 
der his arm. 

“Glad ye made it, Miss Lucia,’ he 
said, nonchalantly. 

Lucia glanced at the instrument he was 
carrying, an understanding light dawning 
in her eyes. 

“Jim Sloan,” she demanded solemnly, 
“T want you to tell me what you are carry- 
ing that thing around a race-track for, and 
be you got that record you called Rex 
with.” 

“This ’ere thing’s got a recordin’ angel 
tacked to it,’’ drawled Jim, his smiling 
face growing redder than ever. “Had it 
workin’ that day you stood in the corn- 
shed and called Rex in out o’ the rain. 
Sounded so sweet I wanted to keep it. 
Lucky I did, fer Rex hardly knew ’twa’n’t 
you callin’ him when he got so lonesome 
after you went away.” 

Continued on page 45 
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Beautiful Pony 


BUGGY, HARNESS, SADDLE AND RIDING BRIDLE 


For You 








The pony “Black Beauty” certainly is a dandy. 
He is black as a crow, 42 inches high, gentle, well P Send me 
broken to harness and saddle, and as playful and \ 
full of fun as a young pup. . your neme 
The buggy, harness, saddle and riding bridle TODAY 
are stylish and as good as money can buy Now 









me <= . ne 


“Black Beauty” is a sturdy little fellow. You and he would soon be good freinds. Just think 
how much fun you and your friends would have riding in the buggy or in the saddle. Black Beauty 
is a fine little playmate. We secured him from the famous Deem Pony Farm at Galva, III. 

Remember, we do not simply give you a pony and then let you goto the expense of buying 
harness, buggy, etc., but I am going to give away the Complete Outfit—Pony, Runabout, Har- 
ness, Saddle and Riding Bridle to some lucky boy or gir! 


In Addition to Black Beauty and the Complete Pony Outfit, 
You May Get Many Other Valuable Prizes. 


Several other ponies were given away by us during the t few months and the boys and girls 
who got the ponies received many other premiums as well. For instance, John W. Burkhardt, 
Tallahassee, Fla., who won a fine pony also received a 32-piece Dinner Set, Six Rose Bushes, 
Pearl Handle Knife, Tool Chest and Tools, Hunting Rifle, Wonder Knife, Cluster Ring, Diamond 
Ring, $25 Lady's Gold Watch, Expansion Bracelet, Silver Mesh Bag and Razor. 

Now, lam not going to be so unfair as to give all my choicest presents to the one who is lucky 
enough to get the Grand Prize and nothing to the others. I positively will reward each and every- 
one who becomes a contestant for the pony and outfit, and the more interest you show, the greater 
your reward will be. 

At the same time Mr. Burkhardt got the pony and all the splendid premiums mentioned above, 
I gave to Harry Hail, Maynard, lowa, who was not quite lucky enough to get the Pony, a Sterling 
Air Rifle, Fountain Pen, Spear Pencil, Handy Tool Set, Belmont Gold Bracelet, 32-piece Dinner 
Set, two complete Writing Sets, Pearl Handle Knife, One Flashlight, six Teaspoons. Thousands of 
other useful articles were aiso given away to make happy hundreds of boys and girls many of 
whom wrote me personally thanking me for my honest way of distributing gifts. 


Send Me Your Name and Address at Once. 


Simply fill out and mail to me the coupon below and I will immediately send you a complete 
description of Black Beauty, Buggy, Harness, Saddie and Bridle. I wiil also tell you my new 
— for helping you get this fine outfit. My dandy plan will help you greatly and make it easy 
or you. 

Later, I will send you my big, free catalog of premiums from which you can choose other 
premiums you would like to have besides the pony and his outfit. 

This catalog shows many different articles 
that all boys and girls like to have, such as 
Gold Rings, Bracelets, Gold and_ Silver 
Watches, Bicycles for boys and girls, Kodaks, 
Baseball Outfits, Fishing Outfits, Flashlights, 
Tool Chests, Guns, Knives for boys and girls, 
Silver Mesh Bags, Dinner Sets, etc., ete. 


2000 Points Free on Pony for 





Coupon Good for 2,000 Points 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, Lowa. 

According to your offer, give me credit for 
2,000 points toward earning Black Beauty and 
Pony Outfit. Also tell me all about_your new 
plan for helping me get the Pony a and 





Prompt Action. other premiums. -F.7 
bpeeFy J name and address in the coupon 
and mail it to me, or write a postal card or 
letter for partioulare, ensty es OS ag TCS dade dubuh se ooe chee ates + sehen 
I will give you a good start of 2,600 points, to 
your credit towards getting Black Beauty and 4 P.O. ..............-.+-0055 
the Pony Outfit. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa | R.F.D....... . State 














in tissue paper, packed in one box. 





Baseball Outfit GIVEN 


An outfit for every boy whe wants one, WRITE ME TODAY. 





Here’s What You Get in This Dandy Outfit 


Ball—Regulation size, wool fabric interior with a hard mixture of plastic, wrapped with twine 
selected cream color, mule hide cover, double stitched with black linen thread, each ball wrapped 
Beit—Made of excellent material, metal clasp, all sizes. 
Bat—Selected air-dried ash—boy's size—varnished lightly to harden surface. 31 inches long. 
Mask—Semi-electro welded, silver luster finish, right size wire with long face, ded. _Glove— 
Boy's special quality tan brown, felt lined throughout, edges bound with red cloth, plain sewed, 

tent web thumb, strap and button wrist. Cap—League style, flannel, button, well lined. 
Catcher's Mitt—Regulation size, fits any hand, best quality leather, heavily padded, carefully 
sewed and “just right’’ all the way through. 

I will gladly help you in earning this baseball outfit. My 

My New Easy Plan new easy - 4. will enable you to earn the outfit in just a 
few hours. Earning the outfit will be more like play than work. ; 
Write me today saying you want this Baseball Outfit and I will immediately send you a com- 
plete description of it tell you all about my splendid new moony [ 
Write me now while you have the matterin mind. You'll hear from me by return mail. 


E. T. MEREDITH, 103 Success Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 








paper for you. 


Every dollar you spend with our adve- -isers helps us to make a better 
Please 'take the trouble to mention Successful Farming. 
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OUR YOUNG. 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


THINGS FOR YOUNG HOUSE- 
KEEPERS TO REMEMBER 
Air your room well, every day, 
Tidy it up before you play; 
Always put your things away. 


Don’t be late for meals or school, 
Keeping time keeps tempers cool; 
Prompt in all things, be your rule. 


Never act when not in view, 
As you'd be ashamed to do 
If your mother looked at you. 
From “When Mother Lets Us Help.”’ 

Constance Johnson has written a series 
of books for young housekeepers, among 
them the book entitled, “When Mother 
Lets Us Help.” 

It tells and shows us how to make beds, 
tidy the bed rooms, to sweep, how to ar- 
range flowers, to wait on the table, serve 
afternoon tea, wash dishes, pots and pans, 
wash windows. 

It tells us how to do away with flies, 
and gives us a rhymed rule for each. Suc- 
cessful Farming will be glad to send you a 
copy on receipt of price. The price of 
the book is 83 cents, postage paid. 


WITH THE GIRL ON THE FARM 

Little sister, what habits are you form- 
ing, now, in the heyday of your life? Did 
you ever stop to think that they will be 
your close companions through all the 
weeks and months that are to come? 
That they are to be either friends or foes? 
You can not begin too early to weed out 
those that are and plant the ones 
that shall spring up friends all along the 
pathway of life. 

\ few months ago I was in a sick room 
where we fighting with death, and 
as the nurse bent over the patient, after a 
hard ordeal of suffering, she cried, with a 
thrill of wonder and admiration in h 
voice: “When J get to be an old lady, 
grammie, I hope I'll be . like you!” 
and over the white, wan face o n the 
there flickered faintly a smile, 
have—to give in little; it 

pay to be too set.’”’ 

he voice was weak—scarcely audible; 
but the habit of a lifetime, that had made 
her dear to all of us who knew her, was 

trong even im thy of sickness and 
pai the habit of giving In to necessity, 
not grudgingly, but with a smile. 

Dears, if you want to be happy and 
loved, if you want life to blossom before 
you with-her choicest flowers, you must 
plant flowers, instead of weeds. You 
would never dream of going into your 
garden and planting potatoes, and then 
looking for bush to spring up. 

Get into the way of facing life squarely, 
head up, chest high, eyes to the front— 
unafraid and shamed. It pays to be 

| | to ] ok into the « ves of your own soul 
with 1 And now, while you are 
young, when habits form most 
most readily de- 
along lines that make for 

hough it is never too late. There 

uch thu not being able to start 
anew path. But every day of delay make 
th shorting harder the path of mn 
habits more difficult to tread. 
u want to make the most of yourself, 
] get the most out life. 
T hen n, first of all, you must get the habit 
fir = established of putting se lf one side; 
of thinking of others, and seeing from their 
standpoiat as well as your own. Be kind 
your home. Make (that hig] all; 

ome day, you know, home will c.ange; 
, while you have i it, give it of your 
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in thoughtfulness, helpfulness and 
sunny cheer. And don’t, don’t be afraid 
to love those who are therein, and to show 
them that you love them. A bit of love, dur- 
ing life, is worth all the flowers that ever 
grew, placed on a coffin’s lid. 

One of the most useful habits that any 
young person can acquire, as an invalu- 
able asset in life, is the habit of cheerful- 
ness. Even if things don’t go your way, 
smile. If you can not see the sun on a 
rainy day, you can listen to the whispers in 
the rain. There is always good, if one but 
hunts 
into some other life in later days, it will 
stand you in good stead if you have learned 
to lightly pass over the things that do not 
please, and turn instead to the things that 


| do. 


A girl of my acquaintance was offered 
an exceptionally fine position a few months 
ago, — on the strength of her reputa- 
tion for being always sunny and pleasant; 
while another one of far more attractive 
appearance, more executive ability, bet- 
ter training, and better equipped in every 
way, was turned down because she had 
the reputation of being a “crank.” It 
pays big dividends, little girl, to get the 
habit of a smile. But if you haven’t got 
the habit, so that it springs spontaneously 
from a cheerful heart, it is not the least 
use to try and force one, putting it on and 
taking it off at will. Hearts speak. So 
you must begin your work in the heart. 

Now, too, 1s the time to cultivate all 
those little habits of personal neatness and 
daintiness, if you would be at your very 
best, fitted to enjoy, and be enjoyed, to 
the utmost. Absolute wholesomeness 
and daintiness is the birthright of every 
girl, ox woman. Don’t let yourself drop 
into untidy ways in your own home; 
the dsily morning bath, hair that is glossy 
and smooth, r egular exercise in the open 
air, good table manners, a low, quiet 
voice, a soft laugh, regular care of teeth 
and hands, mending of your stockings 
and other clothing each week, a room that 
and clean—all these tend to form 
a foundation on which a happy, lovable 
life shall be reared, and they will not only 
bring to you happiness, but will enable you 
to scatter it broadeast.—Lou Dy Stearns. 


HOT WEATHER HINTS 

Take ten minutes each day and plan 
your work for the next day. Let your head 
save your heels 

Do your cooking in the early morning. 
Fill the oven, cook a roast, bake bread, a 
pot of beans, a dish of tapioca custard or 
baked apples. Plan at least three meals 
ahead. 

Do away with most of the 
When you hang the clothes shake them 
well, hang them straight and much iron- 
ing can be avoided. 


for it; and when, perhaps, you go} 
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est Pestensiendl Bail Pitcher in 

the world,who won four pennants 

and two world championships for 

the Chicago Cubs is going to 
ow to pitch. 
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Sockeecteanl Outfit—FREE 
Baseballs, Bate, Gloves, Ca — placks, 
premiums, epeay ite ty big league players. 
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ironing. | 


Fold towels, sheets, pillow cases, under- | 


wear and the rest can be done in a short 


while. 


Remember to use I ke nty of veg get: ables 


fruit drinks 
and will do us 


And make 
refreshing 


and fresh fruit. 
They are 
good, : 
Open the windows and doors in the early 
morning. Cool and air the house, and 
when it begins to grow warm close them. 


Draw the blinds on the sunny side of the | 


house, and you will be comfortable all day. 

Don’t worry. Learn to distinguish be- 
tween the essentials and the non-es- 
sentials. There are many things you can 
leave undone during the hot weather, and 
the health and happiness of your family 
will not be injured. 


GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Pay is high and sure; hours short 
places permanent; promotio ) regular 
vacations with pay; th * 

canc 
ant work 
pull needed; comm« 


ies every 


THIS BOOK | — 


and | 
Places open to Ame 
or over 
Special money back Auaran- 
tec if you write today for Book- 
let R 90S. ITIS FREE. 


Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C, 














” Ber Month Easily Made in the 


AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


“Learn to be a chauffeur, repairman, auto sales- 

man or a demonstrator. First Lesson Free. 
1 Will Show You How to Geta SOH P., 
Coey Fiyer Without a Cent in Cash 

Write for big free catalogue telling about this great 

offer and how you can have anny ee moroning, 

OEY, Pres., C. A. be Mr sc 
Sy 3 c m 4.26 Michigan Ave., C 2 





BAND INSTRUMENT. 


Catalog contains 282 pages, 788 illus- 4 
trations, 67 coior-piates. 2061 articles de- 
ecribed—al! musical instruments and sup- 
plies, Superb quality and lowest direst 

ices, Free trial and easy payments, 
We supply the United States Government, 
Mention what instrument you are 
most interested in 
Write for the big FREE CATALOG 
B@™ 2 Points of Supply; Address the On. 
=~ RUDOLPH WURLITZER be 
15 E en Geto 3125 Wabash Av. Chicago 





REFRIGERATOR 


Preserves the contents without Ice 
or Chemicals. Vermin-proof and 
sanitary under all conditions. Prac- 
tical for farm or city use. First cost 
is the only cost. Catalogue Free. 
ICELESS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Box 90 WINCHESTER, IND. 








Contains hundreds of designs and four complete alpha- 
bets. With it we send our catalog of FANCY WORK. 
Send 10c. silver or six 2-cent stamps. Address, 

LADIES’ ART CO., Block 364, St. Louis, Mo. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Note: 


For the benefit of Successful Farming’s readers there will be printed on this page a series 
of historic costumes covering a period of about three centuries 


in the United States.—Editor 





one 





1702. 
this time. 














This illustration shows the style of hood used in 
form or another from 
Colonial Quaker woman wore the gray camlet or 
drab which was lined with the same color of silk 
The dames of fashion used the gray colored silks 
Fluffy cuffles and bright colors were the rage in 
Carrying muffs became very 


1690 to 1750. The 


Successful Forming, 


popular at 


How to Order Patterns 


know the correct number andsizeof each pattern you want, 
price of pattern and address your letter to Pattern Department, 


Premium Offer 


Write your name and address 
plainiy and in full. Let us 
Enclose 


Des Moines, Lowa, 


Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be 
sent free for securing a 2-year new or 


renewal subscription to Successful Farming at 35c; or any three 10c 











6141—Boys’ Dress. 

This dress is just the thing for the small boy who 
as not yet worn the regulation bloomers. It is 
nade with removable shield and with either the 
ong or short sleeves. 

Linen, lawn or percale can be used to make this 
lresg with the collar of contrasting material. 

The pattern 6141 is cut in sizes 1, 2 and 3 years. 
Medium size requires 174 yards of 36-inch material 
with 74 yard of 27-inch contrasting goods and 154 
yards of braid. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

6219—Smart One-piece Dress. 

The most fashionable of all gowns this season is 
the one-piece model. Our design shows a simple 
odice, with ornamental closing, the neck finished 
vith alow collar, the plain sleeves ending in a cuff. 
Che four-gored skirt has a seam in the center of 
he front and also of the back. : 

Linen or serge can be used to make this dress. 

The pattern 6219 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
ust measure. Medium size requires 4 yards of 44- 
nch material. Price of pattern 10 cents, 

6136—Misses’ Dress. 

This dress can be used for the small woman as 
well ag for the miss. The blouse can be made long 






































The blouse can also be 
made to be slipped on over the head, or it can be 


or short or in Middy style. 
made with the closing at the front. The skirt is 
cut in four gores. 

The pattern 6136 is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 
years. Medium size requires for the dress with the 
long blouse, 5 yards of 44-inch material. For the 
dress with the short blouse it will require 4% y: 
of 44-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents, 
6216—Simple and Stylish. 

This very smart model gives us a simple style 
that is appropriate for linen, pongee silk brocaded 
faille or serge. 

The plain blouse fastens in front, and has a wide 
epaulette collar and sleeves plain at the shoulder, 
and finished with a cuff. The skirt has four gores, a 
slot seam effect in the back, and a side front closing. 

The pattern 6216 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 4 yards of 44- 
inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents, 


6235—Girls’ Dress. 
Nothing could be more simple to make, and 





nothing more effective than thig)prettty frock. It 
is made on sacque lines, straight from shoulder to 


or two 15c patterns for a 3-year subscription at 5c. 




















hem. From the shoulders on each side of both 
front and back a tuck extends down the entire 
length of the dress. Just inside these tucks a 
large slit is worked in the material and a wide belt is 
passed through. 

The pattern 6235 is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. Medium size requires 2% yards of 36- 
inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents, 

8215—i nfant’s Cap. 

French and eyelet design for an infant’s cap in 
medium size. he flowers are padded and worked 
solid, and the leaves are made as eyelets. The 
stems are in satin outline; the edge is padded, but- 
tonlMoled, then cut out. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
10-4-7—Apron in Shadow Embroidery. 

The bow knot design is to be worked on the 
wrong side in double cross stitch. The edge should 
be buttonholedin white. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
8264—Collar and Jabot. 

A pretty stock collar with Jabot to match is 
made of batiste or linen and embroidered with 
white cotton floss in French and eyelet work. The 
stock may be of linen and the jabot of lawn or 
batiste. Pris» of pattorn 10 cents, 
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ED TOWN- &£ until he saw Alee 
Ns SEND '’Sfirst | take the one with 
sens? tion slightly pointed 
was one of keen de- bowl, then he took 
light at being in- the same kind. 
ted to visit his Ned had never 
friend of the sum- eaten grapefruit 
mer before; his and his first mouth- 
second was one of ful was a discp- 
dismay, as he re- pointment. In 
flected that the place of a sweet 
ways of his world substance, it was 
were not those of bitter, yet the first 
Alee Trumbull’s. / mouthful made him 
In his own country home, the hired help | fellow has been carefully brought up by | want to take another. He would have 
had to be made part of the family, and| the way he leaves his bed. It certainly | eaten-it without a flinch, however, had 


conh- 


they se lees paid much heed to the 


tv. Ned hed grown 


tions of polite soci 


ven 
up in this rugged atmosphere, and not un- 
til Alee Trumbull came to visit an uncle 
on the next farm did Ned retlize that there 
were sO many wrong Ways 2s well as a right 
way of doing the same thing 

If Alec had been other than the fine, | 
manly fellow he was, he would not have 
influenced Ned so much, but his courage 
and wits were as ready as his thought-| 
fulness and his manners 

Improving His Manners 

He resolved to accept the invitation | 
and to observe what went on about him so 
closely that his unfamiliarity with the 
wavs of Alec’s home should not be too ap- 
pare nt. ; , ; 

He arrived in the evening, for which he 
was thankful, and was shown toa ple asant 
room that opened off Alec's. His suit 
case was a new one especially purchased | 
for the occasion, yet in the travel of the 
day it had collected enough dust and 


grime upon it that when he set it upon the 
clean white bed to unpack it, he was 
astonished to see the grimy mark it left 
That would 


on the snowy counterpane. 
never do. He looked about and at once | 
underst wd the inte nded use of the broad 


slatted stool which had struck him as so 
funny when he entered the room. Clearly 
that was to set a traveling bag on, so as to 
not mark or soil anything in the room. 
He was relieved to find that the whisk 
broom he had brought to brush his clothes 


removed most of the marks on the spread. 


The Well Aired Bed 


morning, when Alec put his head 
door to ask how he had slept, 
that the bed beyond was 
tidily. His own was just as he had 
crawled out of it and considerably tossed. 
At home they all left their beds that way, 
und he never had had his attention called 


In the 
h the 
noticed 


throug 
Ned 


opened 


| the hall in the 


| she has been with 
| | suppose he is on the black list. 





Ba ogy - different. As soon as Alec 


v lrew, he opened his bed by throwing | 
the viet over the footboard, straight- | 
ening the lower sheet and placing his | 
pillow on a chair before the open window 
us he had seen Alec’s. 

At that moment Alec was back. 
“That'll p lease Mother,” he said cordially. 
“She says she can always tell whether a 





SMALL FRUIT UNCOOKED JAM 
Such fruits as red and black raspberries 
and strawberries make the most de licious 


uncooked jam, and one can enjoy a very 
pal itable short-cake in the middle of the | 
winter at very small expense. To pre- 


pare this jam, be sure first that your be T= 
ries are sound. Throw out all soft, mouldy 
or in any way decayed fruit. This is im-| 
perative. Then mix equal amounts of | 





‘fruit before 





does give a chance for the body odors to} it been forty times as hard to swallow. 
escape and makes the bed healthier as well | He knew full well, that nothing betrays 


1 just 


Is a 


as pleasantér to take care of. 
ene 1 in to tell you that there 


baleony outside of my room where we go | 


See, this way; and down 
bath room is a blac king 
ease with everything in it to polish your 


” 


to brush up. 


shoes. 
No Dust in the Bedroom 

The two boys stepped out on the piazza | 

and each being provided with a brush, 

they soon removed every speck of dust 


lon their clothes. 


“I had a fellow visiting me about a 
month ago,” Alec continued, “and al- 
though I showed him where to brush, he 
would clean himself up in his room. You 
ought to have seen the mess that room was 
in all the time, lint and dust everywhere. 
Ann threatens to leave if he ever comes 


|here again, and as we can’t spare Ann— 


Mother twenty years— 
Too bad, 
too, for he is a mighty clever fellow, but 
land, he had no idea of what neatness 
meant! He’d black his shoes on the edge 
of the enamel tub and string his towel up 
any old way, so that it usually reposed on 
the floor in a wet heap the next minute. 
He'd wear his muddy rubbers into the hall 

there’s the breakfast bell, and one thing 
Mother is strict about is that we all re- 
spond promptly. That’s an ‘Ann’ regu- 
lation, too.” 


Ned was astonished to see the whole 


family waiting for them in the living 
room, ready to go out to breakfast to- 
gether. He noticed that Mrs. Trumbull 


and the girls went first, then as their guest, 
he came next, followed by Alec and Mr. 
Trumbull last. He was directed to a seat 
and in his embarrassment came pretty 
near sitting down at once, but he re- 
covered himself in time to observe that 
everyone. stood until Mrs. Trumbull took 
her seat and then the rest accepting this as 
a signal, sat down, laughing and chatting. 

Ned found at his place, a knife, fork and 
three spoons of different and unfamiliar 
| sizes. 

Spoons and Their Use 

Which one to take to e 

him he didn’t 


at the 
know, 


grape- 
but he 


‘delayed action by taking a drink of water 








become thoroughly mixed, After the 
fruit and sugar are so mixed, put them into 
fruit jars, but do not seal them. The only 


covering that should be given them isa lit- | raisins, three oranges, one lemon. 


tle paper to keep out dust. If the jars are 
sealed, the chances are that the fruit will 
spoil, but if left unsealed, it can be kept 
for some time. I have kept it for two 
years. 

Red and white 


treated this 


This is some- 


currants 


sugar and fruit, and crush the whole mix- | way make a delicious jam. 

ture carefully. Be sure that no berries | what different from that known as sun- 

are left whole |dried jam. The sun-dried jam is cooked 
Before putting into the jars, some people | somewhat. In the natural jam _ the 

stir the fruit occasionally for several} flavor of the fruit is preserved.—Prof. 

days to be sure that the sugar and fruit | Lewis. 








Pe Me ag le il 


the greenhorn more than to refuse foo id 
at a friend’s table because it is strange, 
or shows ill-breeding more than to offer 








open criticism on what is set before him 
by tasting it and then eating no more, 
is much as to say, can't go that 
| stuff!” 

The rest of the family took the finger 





bowls as a matt r of course. To Ned they 
| were an instrume nt of torture although he 
|was bound to notice that the little dips 
lof his finger tips ‘lid remove the sticki- 
ness. 

The cereal was done to a delicious gela- 
tinous mass and called for a larger spoon. 
That was easy. Ned noticed that his own 
glass bore a soiled rim while those of the 
rest of the family were clear and clean, 
although they drank as freely as he did. 
He watched how this was managed and 
instantly discovered that they wiped 
their mouths with their napkins before 
drinking, while he did not. He promptly 
resolved never to have a soiled glass rim 
at table again. 

The third spoon was for his coffee, and 
the knife and fork for the baked potato, 
steak and hot muffins. 

Pass Things Along 

He observed that everyone at table was 
scrupulously careful to pass everything 
on, and there was none of the kabit 
that sometimes annoyed him at home with 
the help, of using sugar, cream, or some- 
thing else equally necessary and then set- 
ting 1t down without thinking of who else 
might want it. 

The spirit of the Trumbull breakfast 
table was good humor, thoughtfulness of 
the rest and ease of good manners ac- 
quired through constant use. 

When the meal was over, the family 
filed out in the order in which they had 
entered and with good natured chatter 
separated for their various morning oc- 
cupations. 

It was a relief to Ned Townsend to feel 
that he had made no mortifying breaks, 
and that by dint of observation and imita- 
tion he might do his friend credit and him- 
self benefit by lasting friendship with 

















people he both respected and admired. 





CHERRY CONSERVE 
Four pounds ripe cherries, four pounds 
sugar, one and one-half pounds seeded 


Pit the cherries. Wash raisins and 
squeeze lemon and oranges. Mix all to- 
gether and let stand for twelve hours 
Bring slowly to the boiling point and 
cook steadily for three or four hours, un- 
til thick and transparent. Pour into cans 
and seal. 

Put a clotheapin on any cooking 
utensil that has neither handle nor bale— 
‘tis much easier than to use a holder or 
cloth. 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON ee 
COOL 


folks get all het up tryin’ to 
a cool,” said Aunty 
Hopeful, as she sat down 
on the shady porch and 
nicked up a fan. “Some folks work so 
he ard on a warm day tryin’ to stirupa 
breeze with one of these palm leaves, 
that they get themselves all into a regular 
fury of perspiration. There ain’t no sense 
init! The best way to keep cool is to take 
the weather as it comes and keep from 
gettin’ flustrated over it. When the 
thermometer’s way up in the nineties it 
ain’t no use tryin’ to fight it with any- 
thing short of a refrigeratin’ plant. 
“Just take things as they come and 
make the best of ’em—that’s my remedy 
—and I most generally notice that I’m 
as comfortable as the average. 

“There s more in keepin’ cool in one’s 
mind,” continued Aunty, “than most 
folks generally believes. If you set 
ground and watch how high the mereury 

a climbing } you're bound to get to per- 
sitter? just because you’re thinkin’ of 
how hot you really ought to be. But 
if you just go right on with your work— 
and turn the thermometer to the wall so 
you can’t see it out of the corner of your 
eye every time you pass—you ll be sur- 
prised how much cooler you’ll feel than 
other folks. 

Keepin’ cool is a great art—in more 
ways than one. When other folks get all 
stirred up over the preacher havin’ 
eloped with the organist then’s the time to 
keep cool and not get excited. Take my 
word for it—other folks ’ll say all the 
mean things that need to be said, and 
plenty of folks will be ready to say things 
they’ll be sorry for later on. That’s the 
time for you to be serene and calm. 

“It’s also a good plan to keep cool 
when someone riles your temper. I most 
generally find that no quarrel ever gets 
very far without two people to keep it 
goin’—no matter how much one of ’ 
wants to fight. And when ever one has to 
argue a point of difference with someone 
it’s always a good plan to wait until you’re 
both cooled off before you begin. It’s 
surprisin’ how hard it is sometimes to find 
what the trouble was all about—when 
you've both taken time to get cooled off 
»efore you get down to business.”—Orin 
Edson Crooker. 


HOW LUCIA BUILT THE WALLS 
OF ROME 


Continued from page 41 





Lucia laughed merrily, but her eyes 
were bright with tears as well as smiles. 

“So that was it. You blessed old Jim, 
I don’t know which has been the kindest 
to me—you or Phon.”’ 

“You mustn’t forget the bug feller, Miss 
Lucia. We'd ’a’ lost the race sure shot 
if it hadn’t been for him. Here he is now.” 

“Mr. Sloan, this is Professor Harley, of 
Newman College,” introduced Lucia 
gravely, her eyes dancing with fun. 

“Well—I'll—be——dogged!” ejaculated 
Jim, backing off. “That thing a perfes- 
sor? Well, they’s some good about him— 
he kin ride.” 

“He’s a brick,” declared Phon em- 
phatically, as the tall figure stooped to 
give the injured lad a cordial and sym- 
pathetic greeting. 

“The last brick in the Walls of Rome,” 
said Lucia softly, her eyes shining 

The End. 


WRITE US 


SUCCESS 


“Tt’s surprisin’ how some 
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$2,000,000 
Cities Service Company 


Seven Per Cent. Five-Year Coupon Convertible Gold Notes 


Dated May 15, 1913 


Interest January Ist and July Ist, payable at office of 
HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Street, New York 
or at office of SPERLING & CO., London, England 


Denominations $100, $500, $1,000 


Issued under a Trust Agreement (Equitable Trust Company, New York, 
Trustee) 


Total Authorized, $10,000,009 To be issued at this time, $5,000,000 





$3,000,000 of the notes have been sold in London. 


A large portion of the remainder Las been taken by the company’s American 
stockholders. 


The safety of these notes as an investment cannot be 
questioned, as the market value of the Company’s Preferred and 
Common stocks overlying these notes was over Eighteen Million 
Dollars on May 3lst, 1913, or more than three and one- 
half times the total amount of notes now being issued. The 
net earnings of the Company for the twelve months ending May 
3ist, 1913, were $1,334,921.95, or more than three and 


three-quarter times the interest on these $5,000,000 of notes. 


The Company’s undistributed surplus May 31st, 1913, was $835,031.28. 

Since organization of the Company in October, 1910, monthly dividends 
have been paid on Preferred stock at six per cent. pcr annum, and monthly 
dividends are now being paid on Common stock at five per cent. per annum. 

These notes are subject to call at 102 and interest on thirty days’ notice, and 
are convertible at any time prior to redemption or maturity into Cities Service 
Company Preferred stock at par. 


Having already sold the major portion of this offering of 
$2,000,000, we now offer the unsold remainder at 


PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


Descriptive circular and subscription blank furnished on request. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Street New York 

















When you sce an article advertised in 
another paper, but not advertised in Suc- | 
cessful farming, and are not just sure as 
to the advertiser’s reliability, we shall be 
glad to give you correct information 
Address Advertising Department, en- 
closing a 2-cent stamp. 


Pennies in the collection frequently rep- 
resent poverty © of the scul.— 





COMPLETE FISHING OUTFIT GIVEN 


@ 
NS 
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Twenty-six pieces in all. One bass fly; one trout : fly; two gut hooks; one chs Lin 
fish stringer; one fluted trolling hook! three sinkers, assorted sizes; one hook, 
float and sink line complete; one 84-foot extra strong throw line; one strong, 
neatly finished, highly polished brass reel, two hank lines, twelve Kirby hooks 
(two more than shown in illustration.) 

Write me today. A postal card or letter will bring you full information about 
this dandy outfit, and és ut my new plan by which you can easily earn it. I'll 
beiglad to hear from you, and you'll hear from me by return ma,!. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Succecsful Farming, Des Moines, la, 











‘Post Paid 





Cuaranteed 5 Years 


¢ new {rienas and introduce our cacaiogue of Bigin 
Saar we wilt ‘cond «ht toaon wareh by mail post paid for ONLY 98 938 
CENTS. Gentiomen's size, fuil nickel silver plated case, Arabic . 
ent, stem wind and stem eet, a fect timekeeper and fully 
pad —_ Bend this adv. to Rok pte re will be sent by recarn malt 
Raris faction guaran orm Send 980 wday. Address 


R EB CHALMERS & ( CO.y 538 8 $0. I Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS 
























MIGHT BE MISSING 
Bishop Peck of the Methodist church 
was a large man, weighing over 350) 
pounds. While on a tour, and stopping | 
at the residence of a presiding elder, the 
bishop turned over in his bed, and the 





The pre- 
calling, 


floor with a tremendous thud. 
siding elder rushed upstairs, 
“What is the matter, bishop?” 

“Nothing is the matter” 
bishop; 
breakfast, tell your wife to look for me in 
the cellar.” 


replied the 


REALISM IN ART 
It is said that a eertain young lady ina 
certain printing office has a special talent 
for drawing. One day she drew the pic- 
ture of a hen so true to life that when she 
threw it into the waste basket it laid there. 
—The Lyre. 


FULL OF OLD ONES 
Monte—“Every time Stalewood tells 
me a batch of jokes I feel like a Christ- 
mas turkey.” 
Moyne 
Monte 


“‘How’s that?” 
“Stuffed with chestnuts.” 


entire thing collapsed dropping him to the | 


“but if I don’t answer the call for | 














READY FOR VICTIMS 
Professor—‘‘If a person in good health, 
but who imagined himself sick, should | 
send for you, what would you do?” | 
Medical Student—‘‘Give him something 
to make him sick and then administer an 
antidote.” 


Professor—‘‘ Don’t waste any more 

time here. Hang out your shingle.” 
AGED BABY 

\ new baby came to Willie’s house and 
he was taken to see the new arrival 
He looked very curiously at it for a few 
minutes and then burst suddenly into 
tears, 

‘Why, Willie,” cried his mother. 


“What's the matter, dear?” 


Oh, Mother,” he sobbed, “it hasn’t 
any hair or any teeth.” 
Everyone present smiled and Willie | 


cried in tones of de spar: “Someone has | 


done us. It’s an old baby.” 


y 


JUST LIKE A CHILD 
Mamma,” said Bessie, as she watched 
her baby brother squirming in the bath 
tub, “Willie is like a piece of flannel.”’ 
“What makes you think so?” asked the 
mother. | 
“Oh. because he 
washed.”’ | 


| zles, 
| principle, 
| words form in each case the 


a 
——— Ai a 
4: BSD) 


FOLLOWS DOCTOR'S ADVICE 

He was standing at the counter silently 
debating in his mind which shirt he 
should buy. 

The salesman approached after a few 
minutes delay and asked, “Have you de- 
cided which it shall be? A negligee or a 
stiff bosom?” 

“Negligee, I guess. The 
must avoid starchy things.” 


doctor said I 


CONDUCTOR WAS RIGHT 

Two passenger trains passed each other 
on a double track, both running 50 miles 
an hour. 

There was a flash of headlights, a rush 
of atmosphere and a vanishing of tail 
lights. 

A man who happened to be talking to 
the conductor at the time, asked: 

“Where would we have been if that 


| train had been on this track?” 


“Well, sir,” replied the conductor, 
“that would depend on how you have 
lived.”’ 


A Half Hour of Puzzles. 

Enigmas are the most ancient forms of 
riddles and mean to hint at a thing 
darkiy. They are based upon ideas 
rather than words, and so constructed as 
to mislead and to surprise when the solu- 
tion is made known. Thus: 

I partake alike in your joy and sorrow, 
and your home would not be home with- 
out me, 

Answer—The letter O. 

Square Star and Other Word Puzzles 

The square, diamond, star, and paral- 
lelogram are all variations of pend puz- 
and are constructed on the same 
the difference being that the 
figure de- 


signated by the name assigned, as: 


1. The first garden. 2. A _ gentle 
bird. 3. Eternity. 4. A cruel tyrant 
This is a square form, and the words must 
read the same across and down the 
lines, 

Answer— 

EDEN 
DOVE 
EVER 
NERO 
HIS LINE 

Bishop Watterson of Nebraska was 
|never at a loss for an answer to im- 
pertinent questions. One day he met a 


man on the train who mistook him for a 


tinued the questioner 


“Lord and Church?” smiled the Bishop 


shrinks when he’s | pleasantly. 


“Hum! Lord and Church. Never 


traveling salesman, and started in to quiz 
the bishop. 

“Do you represent a big house?’ he 
began as an opener 

“The very biggest on earth,” re plied § 
the bishop, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“What's the name of the firm,” con- 





| 











Got 





any branch houses any- 
Branch houses all 


heard of 


heard of it. 
where?”’ 
“Oh, yes, indeed. 
over the world.” 
“Hum, that’s queer. Never 
them. Is it boots and shoes?” 
“No.” 
“Oh, I see. 









Dry goods I suppose.”’ 






“Well, yes; they do call my sermons that 
’—National 






sometimes.’ Food Magazine. 






















ALL SETTLED 







Small Brother—‘“Are you going to 
marry Sister Ruth?” 
Caller—“Why-er-I really don’t know, 





you know.” 
Small Brother—‘ 
Well, you are.” 





*That’s what I thought. 







ANSWER TO THE ROOFING PUZZLE 

In the June issue a farmer was required 
to patch a hole in a tin roof 5x13 inches, 
and he had a piece of tin 8 inches square 
with which to do it. Those who cut the tin 
as shown in the illustration apparently 
solved the difficulty and at the same time 
got something from nothing—an impos- 
sibility in puzzles as well as everywhere. 
Cut a cual sheet of stiff paper as per 
diagram. It will not fit exactly, but so 
nearly perfect, that you will think that 
you made a slight error in angles. If you 
cut a piece three or four times as large 
the proportions will be the same, and the 
crror will show more plainly. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s puzzle is an optical a so to 
speak. Instead of the line A—B being 
straight it would necessarily be a double 
line with the lost square inch of space 
within its borders. Hence the farmer will 
have to flow solder over this crack to 
make his roof water tight. You can’t fool 
mathematics 
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YOU WAN 











DESCRIPTION: 


Set I offer you. 


SUCCESSFUL 








FARMING a7 


Beautiful 32-Piece 
DINNER SET? 





This reproduction from a photo does not begin to do justice to the splendid new pattern Dinner 
This Dinner Set is made of import 


material by the Austrian China Co. The 


set is pure white, tastefully decorated in the popular thistle and gold leaf design. The color scheme is artistic and there 
is just enough of the color work to give the set a refined, dignified appearance. This is a first-class, useful and practical 
Dinner Set and is rapidly beginning to be used in many of the best homes in our territory. 


The Dinner Set contains: 


6 Dinner Plates 
6 Butter Plates 
6 Cups 

6 Saucers 


1 Meat Platter 
1 Vegetable Dish 
(32 Dishes in all) 


6 Fruit or Cereal Dishes 


MUCH PLEASED—WANTS ANOTHER SET 


Successful Farming Waterport, N. Y., Feb 28, 1913 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Dear Sirs:—I received the Dinner Set you sent me, and am well pleased with 

it. I should like to have another set like one, and as the subscribers like your 

paper so well, and were so glad to get the needles and t I think I 

could easily get another club of subscribers in a short time. Please me more 

packages of needies and post cards and I will soon send you another order for 
another Dinner Set for myself. Yours very wu, as H. D. GAY 


You Can Easily Get a Dinner Set Free 


Plan For You to Get Set of Dishes 


Write your name and addrcss on the coupon below, 


mail it to me and [| will at once send you a set of 10 


beautiful post cards and a book containing 115 high-grade 
needles of all sizes. 


Everyone needs needles; no one ever gets enough Season | 


Post Cards. Everyone who is interested at all in farming 
should read Successful Farming. When the cards and 
needles come, you can)show a few of your friends your 
copy of Successful Far: 1ing and your set of needles and set 
of cards and tell them that if they will subscribe, renew 
or extend their subscription through you, I will send them 
each a set of cards, and a book of needles like yours and 
Successful Farming for three years for only 50c. Isn’t 
that a bargain? You can’t help get subscribers with such 
a great offer, can you? You need get only a small number 
of subscriptions including your own if desired, on this 
“easy for you”’ plan and the dishes will be shipped to 
you at once. 





| eee eee ee 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 
s Moines, lowa 
I want to earn a 32-piece Dinner Set by youreasy plan. Send me the 
set of sample postcards, the package of needies, the picture of the diches 
and all details regarding your offer. I reaily want the dishes. 


DEY. MAGES Thi.c 0 0.060 060000500000 008 SR Sh 0007 00000086 006600080608 6000 


Bey SE, 0c ee 0060660006060000%00000000d00e0Nr boned 00 4heesas 

Enclosed please find 4 cents in stamps to help pay postage on the 
sample needies and postcards. This offer is not good outside of the United 
States nor wesv of the Rocky Mountains. 8 F-6 








I will also give a SPLENDID PRIZE to each person who 
sends in two subscriptions within one week from the date he 
receives the first set of needles and cards. 

Then there is another SURPRISE GIFT which you will 
| receive with the Dinner Set. Don’t delay. Send the coupon 
| now or mail me a letter or post card. 


You Are Sure to be Greatly Pleased 


Thist:, absolutely the most liberal Dinner Set offer ever made and 1 hope you 
will be the first In your neighborhood to take advantage of it. 

I never knew a woman who had tco many dishes Very frequently one has 
more company than was expected and then you.would be willing to give a good 


115 High-Grade Needles deal for a few extra dishes 

—— - —— a Ny splendid plan certainly shouid ap- 
WARRANTED -HIGH GRADE =) peal to you. You'll be surprised to know 
how easy it is for you toget a Dinner Set. 
Please remember these dishes are not for 
sale at any price. Write your name and 
address in the coupon mail the coupon 
to me at once. 


EXPLANATION 


You are probably wondering how I can 

















make you such a liberal offer and send 
}ou this fine Linner Set for so smalla 
favor on your part. Thisis the explana- 
tion: I have bought a carload of dishes 
at the lowest price anyone can get for 
buying in immense quantities. I am glad 
to give you the benefit of my big 
bargain. By ailmeans take advantage 
of this unusual opportunity. 
Send Coupon today. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 
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creamy white 


and weighs : 
pounds. Hit 


Then if when y 


across the 


Indian Horse 
saddie (which 
tox and off 
walk, trot or 
the 

back rid 





“PEACHES” 


4é¢DEACHES” 
the cutest little three- 
year-old Shetland 
we ever gave away 
Pony Editor who has al- 
ready seciected 
— pontes 
iim out of one of th 
gest Shetland Pony 
in the United 
“Peaches” with his beau- 
tiful silky black 


makes you think for 
the world of nothing 
much as *Peaches 

Cream And he 
as good as he ts handsome 
He is about 421 


nobby pony buggy 
we give with him he ) 
steps right into the breast 
collar with his wide Shel- 
tie chest and will haul you 
and all your girl and boy 
friends that can pile in up 
hill and down ju 
as fast as most big h 


you want to takes 


through the woods, 
slip on his beautiful 


and tighten up the dandy 


jolliest sort of a horse- 








As soon as we hear from you we will tell you how to go ahead to get ‘“‘Peaches’”’. 
our plan of giving away ponies is different from others. 
the United States from the state of Vermont to the state of Washington, many goin 
naster in your town knows that the Webb Publishing Co. of St. 

firms in the United States and can afford to give ponies to boys and girls to advertise our papers. 
te us they wanted a pony and you should send us your name and address at once if you want us to send you 


little pony because 


The banker or po 


pub ishing 


or girls until the 
his dandy outfit 


SUCCESSFUL 


PONY FRE 


FARMING 


WE WILL GIVE YOU OR SOME 
OTHER BOY OR GIRL THIS 
PONY WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT 


aul, 





end Us Your Name Today 


If You Want To Own “‘Peaches”’ 


Don’t let anybody persuade you that you cannot get this beautiful 
The fact that we have already given 105 ponies to 105 boys and girls all over 
over 1500 miles from St. Paul, is proof that we give ponies away. 


who have been in pe over 30 
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THE OUTFIT 


W* pride ourselves on 
the kind of pony out- 
Gts we give away with 
our Shetland Ponies, We 
wouldn't want to give 
you such a classy Pony 
unless we also sent you 
the best kind of an outfit 
to gowithhim. Wesend 
— the nicest kind of a 
our wheeled pony buggy- 
one that “Peaches” can 
pull easiest and one that 
you and also your father 
and mother can ride in 
most comfortably. The 
harness too sets off 
“Peaches” to best ad- 
vantage and is a real 
Shetland Pony harness. 
And we want to tellryou 
about the wonderful In- 
dian horse hair riding 
bridle. Don't believe 
you ever in all your life 
saw such a pretty bridle. 
It is woven especially for 
us by an old cowboy at 
Deer Lodge, Montana, 
out of beautifull 
colored horse hair, , 
blue, yellow, white and 
black, woven into remark- 
able Indian designs and 
mounted with colored 
rosettes and horse hair 
reins ending in a real cow- 
boy quirt. If you want 
us to send you “Peaches” 
you must send us your 
name!jand address right 
away. 





fears, 


of one of these 105 boys 














“Dapple,.”’ Ernest I 
“Scotty.”’ Cather 
“Roine,”” Clarence 


“Bingo,” Jea 


“Cub,” Eugene 


Notice we print the 
Ponies We haven 


Possibly some 
winners are no 


oy or girl to get 
will send vou 1000 fre 
get “Peaches.” 


-aaes* Cut Out and Sign this Coupon or Copy on a Postal Card and Mail Today :««e=e. 


ven ed 


Heckert 
Rohrbeck, 
Busick 
Lansing 
Mum power, 


eaches,’ 


tes I 


al Oa 





a Co 
Dixon ¢ 


names of 
yom to print the 


best known chil 
* he 


o— 
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ee 


“Toby,” 


- 


ome 


~- “Princess,” Geneva Holt, 


“patsy,” 
“Bob,” 


s of our whole 


iren in their locality. 
an d — whole outfit wili be sent without one cent of cost to you. If you 
’ and will send you a big surprise which will double your chance of getting a Shetland Pony even if you fail to 


THE FARMER'S WIFE, 300 Webb Building, 


Shetiand Pony : 


NAMI 


R. F. D 


THIS COUPON IS GOOD FOR I, 
FOR ‘‘PEACHES.’’ 


St. Paul, 

Please send me Certt 
and tell me how t 
» own 


Minn. 
Ent 


ures « 


000 VOTES 


{ “Peaches” 
haven't any 


Walter McLaren, 
Rena Smith, 
John B. Corn, Jr., 


A “AT 


. 


A vw 


George Lynch, Lake Co., 

Nicholas Co., 
Moody Co., 
St. Lawrence Co., 
Pulaski Co., Ark. 


105 lueky pony winners which we wouldn't have done if it were not true that we give away real live Shetland 
105 lucky pony winners but we will send you their names just as soon as we hear from you. 
105 lucky pony winners live in your county or some county near you and if so you probably know them because our lucky pony 
However, it doesn’t make any difference where you live if you send us your name and are the lucky 
us your name the day you read thi 





wey. 


The Pony Editor Picking Out *‘Peaches”’ for You or Some Other Boy or Girl 


ay 105 Ponies 


Here are the Names of a few of our 105 Lucky Pony Winners 


“Dainty,”’ 
“Laddie,”’ 
Py th 
“And 
“Duke,” 











Gladys Elwood, Franklin Co., Vt. 
Ree E. Notten, Chickasaw Co., Ia. 


Shelby Co., Ohio. 


Alfred H. Brown, Teton Co. Mont. 
Dorothy Lee Eagle, Jackson Co., Mo. 


Each Contestant A Prize Winner 


All contestants will surely get a prize of their own choosing 
from a list which we will send them 
and Twenty-five Grane Prizes we shall offer Gold Watches, 
iold Bracelets, Fishing Outfits, Fountain 
Pens, Hand Bags, Flash Lights, Rifles, Shot Guns and dozens 
f you become an enrolled con- 
you can't lose. But don’t let 

can't ee **Peaches” because 


Base Ball Outfits, ¢ 


of other desirable prizes. 
testant in this ; 
anyone persuade you that you 


Besides the Pony Outfit 


you have the same chance as ony other child. 


Send Your Name Today 


Our ponies are given away so quickly that you will stand a 
you sit right down and write us 


better chance to get this one if 
the coupon op 


a letter or a postal card or sen 


with your name and address (either way will be all right). 


The work we require you to 
“Peaches” is something that any boy or girl who could drive a 
— who becomes a contestant will win 
he fails to win “Peaches’’ which is the 


300 Webb Bidg., 


THE FARMER'S WIFE St? Pou. Minn: 


pony can do and an 
a fine prize, 
best prize of al 
Address all 


Letters to 


do to 
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is one of the largest 


“Peaches” and 


this we 


te filled out 


some a contestant for 











